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Angel Zarraga (Mexico): Three Soccer Players 
Olympic International Exhibition of Art, 1932 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


The Olympic Art Exhibition 
By Leila Mecblin 


HE Olympic International Exhibition of Art opened on July 30th in the 
Los Angeles Museum of History, Science and Art, in a city gay with the 
flags of all nations and agog with enthusiasm over the great sport compe- 
titions which began the next day. 

This Museum stands in Exposition Park directly opposite the gigantic stadium 
in which the chief sport events took place in the presence of approximately one 
hundred thousand eager spectators. It is surrounded by beds of flowering plants, 
grass and trees, typical of Southern California. To one side is an extensive and 
beautiful sunken rose garden. The major portion of the building is very new, in 
fact the fagade still lacks its outer dress, but being of concrete and steel construc- 
tion it is even now by no means architecturally unattractive. 

The Olympic Exhibition occupied fifteen galleries, the foyer, the rotunda and 
the main hall of this Museum and made an interesting and impressive display in 
which thirty-one nations were represented. These were Argentina, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, France, Germany, 
Guatemala, Holland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, Mexico, 
Norway, Peru, Poland, Rumania, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the 
United States of America, Uruguay and Venezuela. There were in all over eleven 
hundred exhibits: painting, sculpture, architectural projects, and decorative arts. 

An outstanding fact and one not to be forgotten concerning this exhibition is 
that every work included therein represented sport and that it was assembled for the 
most part by sportsmen. When this is recalled, the knowledge that an exceedingly 
high artistic standard was upheld throughout is the more remarkable. 

It also should not be forgotten that this was primarily not an exhibition but a 
competition, instituted and held, as were the competitions in sports, under the 
patronage of the International Olympic Committee. No work could compete for 
honors that was not by a living artist, produced within the last Olympiad (that 1s 
since January, 1928), related to sport and approved by the Olympic Committee of 
the nation of which the artist claimed citizenship. Works not conforming to these 
regulations could, however, be entered hors concours as amplifying exhibits, provid- 
ing they were sport subjects, There were in the United States section a consider- 
able number of such entries, works borrowed from some of our leading art museums, 
which greatly enhanced both interest and standard; but the works sent from abroad 
were for the most part entered in competition. 

The responsibility for this exhibition was, at the request of the Organizing 
Committee, Xth Olympiad, assumed more than a year ago by The American Fed- 
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eration of Arts. The exhibit was organized and assembled under the supervision of 
General Charles H. Sherrill (Chairman, Olympic Fine Arts Committee; Member, 
International Olympic Committee; now American Ambassador to Turkey) by 
Leila Mechlin, Secretary of The American Federation of Arts, who also got to- 
gether the American exhibit, with the approval and endorsement of the American 
Olympic Committee, of which Avery Brundage of Chicago is President. 

The European exhibits were in almost every case assembled by the Olympic 
Committees of the several nations; but the Swedish exhibition was assembled by 
a distinguished Swedish artist, Anshelm Schultzberg, representing the Royal 
Academy of Stockholm, endorsed by the Swedish Olympic Committee. 

As far as possible the exhibits were hung in national groups. Works in sculp- 
ture were shown with the oil paintings, lending additional interest to the galleries. 
Water colors, drawings, prints, textiles and architectural projects were segregated. 
Prints were set forth in two well-lighted galleries in the print department, water 
colors, drawings, textiles, and architectural works in four galleries on an upper 
floor adjacent to a picturesque loggia. Ae 

A distinctive feature of this exhibition was a comprehensive and retrospective 
exhibit of the works of Dr. R. Tait McKenzie of Philadelphia, who is, however, 
a Canadian, therefore exhibited under the Canadian flag. His exhibit comprised 
one hundred and twenty-three works. A large number of his exhibits were owned 
and lent by the University of Pennsylvania. 

The McKenzie bronzes were shown in cases and on pedestals in the foyer of 
the Museum; in the great rotunda, which is adjacent, the large works in sculpture 
of representatives of the several nations were displayed. Here were to be seen 
Dudley V. Talcott’s colossal statue in aluminum, “The Wrestler;” William Zor- 
ach’s “Football Player” in stone; a fine figure of a runner, “Il Centometrista” by 
Angelo Bertolazzi; and a bronze group of two football players by Ercole Drei, the 
last two of Italy. Included in this assemblage were two impressive bronzes by 
Carl J. Eldh of Sweden: “The Dance,” which has. a permanent place on the Plaza 
of the great City Hall in Stockholm, and “Sitting Girl,” both of much beauty; 
two works in stone, both female figures, strongly and sympathetically rendered 
by Thyra Boldsen of Denmark, temporarily residing in California; as well as 
Mahonri Young’s life-sized figure of “Bob Fitzsimmons” and an interesting figure 
in plaster of an athlete by Merrell Gage, President of the California Art Club. 

The French gallery was full of color as well as vitality. It comprised perhaps 
no great works but a number that were exceedingly charming and of distinctly 
French flavor. Immediately upon entrance the eye of the visitor was caught by a 
full-length painting of a young girl on skis silhouetted against a snow-covered 
landscape, perhaps a bit poster-like, yet very charming. Flanking this, right and 
left, were “Red Canoe” by Raoul du Gardier, and “Aviron,” a sprightly picture 
of boating on a river by Adrienne Jouclard, who also contributed an excellent 
painting of a hockey game. There were two typical modernistic works by Van 
Dongen in this section; some interesting pictures of horse races, such as “Long- 
champs” by Malespina. Lucien Jonas contributed pictures of racing bicyclists, 

The British section, which came next, included the works of both English and 
Irish artists and was especially nationalistic in trend. Portraits of sportsmen and 


athletes dominated, among them an excellent painting of Steve Fairbairn, famous 


Cambridge rowing coach, by James Quinn. Dame Laura Knight was represented 


Carl Fagerburg (Sweden): Skater 
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by her well-known canvas “Between the Rounds,” A. J. Munnings by a picture of 
a “Shooting Party in Field of Turnips,” Sir John Lavery by his charming picture 
of his little daughter, “Schooling the Pony,” seen two years or more ago in the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. A memorable figure study in this section was that 
of the “Lucky Tipster” (of the race track) by Anna Airy, reminiscent somewhat 
of Orpen at his best. Charles Pears’ study of “Shamrock V” racing was given a 
place of honor in this group. Among the Irish contributors of special note were 
Jack B. Yeats, Charles V. Lamb and J. Humbert Craig. 

The Swedish gallery, third of this series, contained a surprise—a nude, life- 
sized figure of a young girl skipping rope by Liljefors, famous for his paintings of 
wild animals in their native environment, rendered with great delicacy and beauty. 
As the world becomes internationalized, national tendencies in art seem to fade 
away, but in the Swedish collection there was a decided nationalistic flavor through- 
out. The small sculpture by Swedish artists was of particular note and among the 
best were two sprightly equestrian groups of unusual character by the Countess 
Maud Von Rosen, now of Washington. 

The German collection might have been better, although it contained some 
such striking works as the full-length “Tennis Player” by Gert Wollheim, a gro- 
tesque but searching piece of portraiture; and a painting of a “Hurdle Race in the 
IX Olympiad in Amsterdam” by Fritz Heimsheimer, which was loosely rendered 
but amazingly indicative of action. Hubner, Dill and Clarenbach, artists whose 
names once stood high, not merely in Germany but internationally, each made 
contributions, but the impression given was that these artists had lost their grip 
and were at present floundering between conservatism and modernism. The 
strength of the German group was in the department of sculpture. Rudolf Belling’s 
small bronze of the boxer, Max Schmelling, was not only strongly modeled but 
classic in its simplicity. , 

Dutch artists showed paintings, prints, sculpture, and architectural designs, 
and among the former of special note were W. Schaap’s “Jumping Horsemen” and 
Willy Sfuiter’s “Yachting.” A 

Hungary, like Austria, sent no oil paintings, but rested its reputation, as it 
were, chiefly on the works of a single artist, Milthiades Manno, of Budapest, 
who showed numerous and excellent works in sculpture as well as a group of ten 
sport caricatures in water color. 

What is known as the main gallery in the Los Angeles Museum was given to 
works by various foreign nations who sent small groups. Here, in a single room, 
were hung paintings and shown bronzes and works of decorative art by artists of 
Canada, Rumania, Spain, Italy, Luxemburg, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Poland, 
Belgium, Austria, Latvia, Turkey. Little Latvia occupied one end wall with 
paintings of boat races and characteristic Latvian hunting scenes, well rendered. 
The end wall of this large gallery was devoted to paintings by Danish artists; 
Poland and Belgium shared a long wall, divided without regard to geographical 
fitness by a large painting by the Mexican, Zarraga. 

The Polish exhibit was most interesting and varied, running the full gamut 
from extreme consérvatism to rational modernism. This country scored in every 
department, but especially with her sculpture and work in silver. 

Works from Czechoslovakia and Luxemburg hung side by side and were in 
excellent accord—vigorous, full of action, good in color, competent and impressive. 
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Czechoslovakia sent also sculpture, glass, architectural works, all of which called 
forth high commendation.. a ; 

The Italian section was enlivened and individualized by three works of dy- 
namic and modernistic type representing, collectively, a motor car race ina stadium, 
in the abstract—speed—a novel and significant rendition. They were the work of 
Gerardo Dottori. From Italy came also the two exceptionally fine large bronzes, 
previously mentioned. 

The South American contingent, which shared a gallery with Japan, included 
works by artists of Argentina, Guatemala, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela, 
but was not especially impressive, with the exception of a single painting by 
Antonia Matos, a Guatemalan living in Paris, entitled “Course de Pirogues.” 

Sport is a new interest in Japan. Reasonably, perhaps, therefore, the Japanese 
paintings and sculpture were for the most part in the Western manner. There 
were, however, two or three in typical Japanese style and very pleasing. 

This brings us to our own American section, which, if we do say it ourselves, 
made, it seemed to us and to others, an imposing showing. The only available 
gallery for the American section was one hundred and fifty feet long by approxi- 
mately thirty feet wide, but it proved none too large for the collection and, when 
filled, by no means unattractive, the length being broken by groups of sculpture 
and the hanging line by large upright canvases placed as group centers. Undoubt- 
edly we had an advantage in being at home. And also without doubt the generous 
loans made by museums contributed much to the impressiveness of our showing. 
We were fortunate in having, through the courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, George Bellows’ “Stag at Sharkey’s” and, again through the Cleveland Mu- 
seum and the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, three works by Thomas Eakins. Tar- 
bell’s charming painting of his daughters riding, lent by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, made a center on an end wall. The long walls were centered by Gari Mel- 
chers’ “Fencing Master,” lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts and Lilian West- 
cott Hale’s portrait of “Taylor Scott Hardin in Riding Clothes.” These works 
were all hors concours. Memorable among competing works were Jean MacLane’s 
figures of young people out of doors, a powerful wrestling picture by Ruth Miller 
of California, George Luks’ “Wrestlers,” two novel skating pictures by Edith 
Magonigle, Howard E. Smith’s “Polo at Myopia,” Charles Morris Young’s hunt- 
ing subjects, Mahonri Young’s “At the Tap of the Gong,” a picture of “Surf 
Fishing” by George Hill of St. Petersburg, Florida, Hayley Lever’s charming 
“Clam Chowder Race, at the Line,” and Frederick Wight’s hunting figures. 


Unique features of the American section in the department of water colors and © 


drawings were a group of water colors of Indian sports painted by Blue Eagle of 
Oklahoma, a member of the Creek and Pawnee Tribes, and a group of sport 
silhouettes by Hunt Diederich. Prints by American artists filled one entire print 
room; works in sculpture by American sculptors were shown not only in the long 
gallery of paintings but in the rotunda and adjacent halls. Throughout this entire 
exhibition, works in sculpture upheld a higher standard than in any otherm edium. 

The attendance at the exhibition from the opening day was extremely large, 
and the fact that the foreign contingent, athletes as well as heads of committees, 
were among frequent visitors evidencing exceptional interest in the show was re- 
marked. An attractive illustrated catalogue of about one hundred pages was issued. 

Announcement of awards was made to the press shortly after the exhibition 
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opened, and ceremoniously in the Stadium later. Twenty-one prizes in all were 
given and about an equal number of honorable mentions by juries consisting of 
painters, sculptors and architects of high standing in their professions. They were 
made too late to be illustrated in this issue. These awards were as follows: 


In painting, first prize to David Wallin (Sweden) for his picture “At the Seaside of Arild”; 
second prize to Ruth Miller (U. S. A.) for her picture “Struggle.” Honorable mentions to Antonia 
Matos (Guatemala) for her “Course de Pirogues”; Charles Pears (England) for “Shamrock V”; 
George Hill (U. S. A.) for “Surf Fishing”; Michal Bylina (Poland) for “Riding”; and Waclaw 
Borowski (Poland) for “The Archer.” 

In sculpture, first prize to Mahonri Young (U. S. A.) for “The Knockdown”; second prize to 
Milthiades Manno (Hungary), “Wrestling”; third prize to Jakub Obrovsky (Czechoslovakia), 
“Odysseus.” Honorable mentions went to Ercole Drei (Italy) for “Foot Ball Players”; Antoni Kenar 
(Poland), “Hockey Player”; Carl Fagerberg (Sweden), “Skater”; Rudolf Belling (Germany), “The 
Boxer”; Gerhard Henning (Denmark), “Modern Woman”; Hunt Diederich (U. S. A.), “Polo,” and 
Dudley V. Talcott (U. S. A.), “Wrestler.” 

In the department of medals and reliefs, first prize went to Josef Klukowski (Poland) for “Sport 
Sculpture II”; second prize to Frederick MacMonnies (U. S. A) for his Lindbergh Medal; third 
prize to R. Tait McKenzie (Canada) “Shield of the Athletes.” 

In the drawing section, first prize went to Lee Blair (U. S. A.) for “Rodeo”; second prize to 
Percy Crosby (U. S. A.), “Jackknife”; third prize to G. Westermann (Holland), “Horseman.” 
Honorable mentions to Blue Eagle (U. S. A.) for his drawing of an Indian Ball game; Jean Jacoby 
(Luxemburg), “Before the Goal”; Gosta van Hennig (Sweden), “Acrobat Girl”; and Prevost (Belgium), 
“Coureurs.” 

In prints, first prize went to Joseph Webster Golinkin (U. S. A.) for “Leg Scissors”; second prize 
to Janina Konarska (Poland), “Stadium”; third prize to Joachim Karsch (Germany), “Stabwechsel.” 
Honorable mentions were made to Gerald Spencer Pryse (England) for * ‘Greyhound Coursing”; 
Armin Hansen . S. A.), “Over the Top”; Lewis C. Daniel (U. S. A.), “The Trail”; and Eijiryo 
Naga (Japan), “A Wrestling Match of the Insects.” 

In architecture, for best designs in town planning, the first prize went to John Hughes (England), 
for his design for a “Sports and Recreation Center with Stadium for the City of Liverpool”; second 
prize to Houmoller-Klemmensen (Denmark), for his design for a “Stadium and Public Park”; third 
prize to André Verbeke (Belgium), for his design for a “Marathon Park.” . 

For best architectural designs, first prize went to Messrs, Gus Saacke, Pierre Bailey and P, Monte- 
not (France), for their design for a “Cirque pour Toros”; second prize to John Russell Pope (U. S. A uf 
for his design for the Payne Whitney Gymnasium, New Haven; third prize to Richard Knowiarz 
(Germany), for his design for a “Schlesierkampfbahn in the Sport Park of Breslau.” Honorable 
mentions went to Prof. Ing. H. R. Alker (Germany), for a design for the Hochschulstadion, Karls- 
ruhe; to Messrs. Baker, Ormsbee and Branner (U. S. A.), for a design for the Stanford Stadium; 
Alvis Dryak (Czechoslovakia), for a design for the State Stadium of Strahov; Louis Stynen (Belgium), 
for a design for a “Centre Sportif”; and K. Martin Westerberg (Sweden), for a design for a Com- 
munity House in Stockholm. 


These prizes were awarded by the following juries: 


Painting: Benjamin C. Brown, Pasadena; John C, Johansen, New York City; Reginald Poland, 
San Diego; Eugene Savage, New York City; and David Alfaro Siquieros, Mexico, 

Sculpture: Henry Hering, New York City, representing the National Sculpture Society; Haig 
Patigian and Lloyd LaPage Rollins of San Francisco; and S, C. Scarpitta, Hollywood, California, 


representing Italy. 
Architecture: Arthur Brown, Jr., San Francisco, representing the Societé des Beaux Arts Archi- 


tects; Myron Hunt, Los Angeles; Professor Warren P. Laird, Philadelphia; Frederick H. Meyer, 
San Francisco; and Eliel Saarinen of Finland, representing the American Institute of Architects. 

The exhibition continued for a month, ending the last day of August. The 
attendance approximated fifteen thousand daily—twenty-five thousand on Sunday 
afternoons. ' 
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Finding the Way to a Modern Art 
By Ernst Jonson 


7 HE nineteenth century was a century of extraordinary artistic activity. In 
no previous century had so much rock been made into architecture, or so 
many thousands of tons of bronze dedicated to human greatness, or so 
many square miles of canvas covered with paint. And there is variety and 

novelty in this work of the nineteenth century. In building, every style from 
Egyptian to Empire was exploited. The sculptors set up a high standard of ana- 
tomical knowledge. And the painters rendered every aspect and every mood of 
nature in the most skilful manner. For the first time in the history of mankind 
did art throw off the shackles of tradition and establish itself upon a basis of un- 
restrained liberty. As never before did the varieties of artistic personality find 
expression. And there is beauty and poetic charm and tender sentiment in this 
work of the nineteenth century. No previous art created such volume of senti- 
mental appeal. 

Neyertheless there are those who say that the art of the nineteenth century 
was inane and impotent. Let us discard tradition and make a new beginning, they 
say. Let us be free and original. Let us be modern. I say that nineteenth-century 
art was modern enough, nineteenth-century painting at any rate, and its sculpture 
too, And surely it did not lack originality. It is precisely this nineteenth-century 
modernity and originality that stir our modernists to revolt. 

I am one of those who endorse the modernist’s indictment of nineteenth- 
century art, but who do so, not because they find satisfaction in the works of the 
modernist but because their eyes have been opened to the value of the art of former 
centuries. To me it is the comparison with the art of other times and other civi- 
lizations that makes the nineteenth-century work seem inane and impotent. The 
architecture of Greece and that of the Middle Ages have in them something which 
the work of the nineteenth century lacks. There is a deeper and more potent life 
in the sculpture of Egypt and of India, and in that of the Middle Ages, than in the 
work of the modern sculptor. When the figure painting of the nineteenth century 
is brilliant it is so in a merely superficial way; never does it emit that mystical 
radiance that we feel in mediaeval work. Nor does it give us that sense of intense 
life that we get from the Greek vase paintings, or from Indian and Chinese and 
Islamic figure studies. The Chinese landscape is more subtle and more interesting 
than anything that Europe produced during the nineteenth century. When, on 
the other hand, I turn to the artistic novelties of our own time, I sometimes get a 
refreshing sense of energy and vitality, but it is a superficial vitality, external, 
without inward depth. While the modernist’s bold definition, his simplicity, his 
fearless use of color, and above all his independence of nature, are altogether pratse- 
worthy, much of his work seems to have sprung from mere seeking after novelty. 
Most distressing of all are his contempt for craftsmanship and his affectation of 1n- 
fantile 1 incompetence. His heavy, hesitating line, his muddy color, his violent in- 
consistencies of chroma, do not give us that rising sense that we get from the great 
works of the past. These disrupted unities, these incoherent arrangements, pro- 
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claim life’s defeat and its subsidence into primeval, chaotic force, rather than its 
victory. 

Let us then not hastily accept the modernist’s formula, thinking that it and 
nineteenth-century naturalism are art’s only alternatives. The possibilities that lie 
before art are infinite. Let us look to the art of the past for some hint of the way 
to a true modern art. Let us consider how these great arts of the past came to be. 
One thing is quite evident about them. They were not constructed by formula, 
but they evolved, evolved in a way very like the way in which organic beings 
evolved, by holding on to the old and adding the new to it. For the most part the 
history of art is a record of naive, unpremeditating adaptation of ways and forms 
borrowed from the arts of other civilizations, with here and there a suggestion from 
nature or from the technique of a craft or from the life of the time, and with an 
occasional wholly new and original element added, a mystically potent, life-giving 
element. 

How did this evolution begin? Art begins 1 in a sense of importance attached 
now to external objects, now again to mere signs or symbols which carry some 
magical significance. When man becomes impressed with the importance of some 
natural object, he endeavors to record his experience of it. Perhaps he wants to 
celebrate some benefit received from it, in a spirit of worship. Thus art begins in 
mere representation of nature. Then a miracle happens; a vision of something 
beyond nature appears. This vision has a profound effect upon art. It draws the 
artist’s vision beyond the natural object, causes him to see through it, to see into 
depths of being which lie beyond. He sets to polishing the object to make it 
transparent. He wants to see more clearly, more deeply, into that mysterious 
beyond. He eliminates every detail that clouds his vision. He modifies eve 
line and every hue till the desired transparency is gained. Finally he all but ob- 
literates nature’s work and: brings into being something new and unnatural: some- 
thing which is more than natural. Thus creative art brings forth in the midst of 
the natural world an artificial world which is more real, more significant, and more 
potent than the natural world and which, by comparison, makes nature seem flat 
and unprofitable. Yet nature is always there, clamoring for attention, wanting to 
have her beauties celebrated and her charms exploited. So soon, therefore, as that 
other-worldly vision fades, art falls back into representation, ending in mere 
rendering of nature. It has gained skill, become clever, but it has lost its divine 
heritage. In the fifteenth century there occurred such a loss of vision, and, as the 
result of it, art began to degenerate, abandoning its creative function and becoming 
mere rendering. 

The arts of decoration, on the other hand, seem to arise out of some intuitive 
recognition of the mystical significance of arrangements of line and color. Primitive 
decoration consists mainly in such arrangements with little or no reference to ex- 
ternal objects. When such objects appear they are so highly conventionalized that 
they are hardly recognizable, It is only in advanced stages of development that 
decoration freely takes its material from nature and uses it in its natural form. And 
where such naturalization occurs it is usually attended with a loss of significance. 

This way of spontaneous natural evolution is not the way of the modernist. He 
discards tradition and seeks to extract artistic form directly from nature by some 
consciously formulated method. His method differs from that of the nineteenth- 
century modernist, which was to imitate natural form. The new way is to con- 
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struct artistic form by reasoning from structural and functional concepts. Sound 
construction and honest craftsmanship always exert a wholesome influence upon 
artistic design, but they are not substitutes for design. Architecture is something 
more than good engineering. Sometimes artistic form results from imitation of 
construction, even of obsolete construction. Thus the Doric temple resulted from 
imitation of timber construction. But to seek to reason artistic form out of the 
abstract concept of structural or mechanical function has always yielded results 
that are inartistic. The reasoning, analytical mood and the artistic, creative mood 
lie at opposite poles of the mind. There is, however, a natural, wholesome func- 
tionalism in art, but it is not aware of itself as such. It is not a reasoned functional- 
ism. The Greek Doric column and Assyrian animal sculpture exhibit such whole- 
‘some functionalism. Whenever in the past we see a formula brought to bear upon 
the evolution of art we see it exerting an influence that is questionable or even 
visibly injurious. Thus, for example, the Renaissance formula, back to the antique, 
robbed art of its mediaeval simplicity and reduced it to an affectation. And when 
we look for the cause of the decline of painting in the nineteenth century we find 
this cause in the true-to-nature formula. 

There is a kind of beauty that comes spontaneously out of function, a beauty 
that is natural rather than artistic. Such beauty we see in Gothic armor, in 
mediaeval masonry bridges, in the violin, in sailing vessels, steam locomotives, 
motor cars. In none of these was there any artistic intention. 

If we shall have a modern art we must return to the evolutionary method, for 
that is the method of living art. 

Never, in any field of life, is evolution unbroken, continuous progress. Evo- 
lution is experimental. It is a creative adventure. Frequently progress turns into 
deterioration and failure. The art of the nineteenth century ended in failure. Evo- 
lution requires that we retrace the line of descent to a point where it is free from 
deterioration. First of all, then, we must recognize the various forms of degenera- 
tion which have appeared in the history of art. Most serious among these is the 
tendency to naturalism which asserts itself whenever the inspirational vitality of 
an art begins to decline. Chinese painters have gone very close to nature without 
losing artistic quality, but when the Western artist has yielded to the lure of 
nature he generally has degraded his art. It was naturalism that robbed Greek vase 
painting of its high artistic quality. Naturalism, too, had a hand in the degrada- 
tion of mediaeval art. And the sorry state of painting and sculpture in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century is mainly the result of its unrestrained naturalism. 
Effective, appreciative, convincing rendering of nature’s charms—that was its sole 
aim. The Egyptians, the Asiatics, the craftsmen of Greece and of Byzantium and 
of the Western Middle Ages, these felt that in creating nature the universe had not 
reached the limits of its power, but that there remained hidden in the depths of it 
greater potencies, and that to exploit these was the business of the artist. It was 
the acceptance of this cosmic task that made them creative artists. 

When I say that absorption in rendering is fatal to art I do not mean to dis- 
credit rendering as such. There are many things well worth rendering: fine scenery, 
old towns, beautiful buildings; man—his figure, his costume, his handicrafts, 
textiles, ships; animals, plants, and so forth. How delightful are some of those 
water colors of Sargent’s! That warm sun on old Venetian walls, and the cool 
transparency of water, and the rich shadows: here surely is art. Yes, here is art, 
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but it is a different art. It is an art of rendering. It does not aim to create. It lies 
down on nature, accepts nature, the surface of it, as life’s high and final achieve- 
ment. 

Another way by which degeneration creeps into art is that the artist becomes 
possessed by the desire to display his ingenuity and his skill for their own sake. 
This was the besetting vice of Gothic architecture in the days of its decline. 

In our own day a new peril has been created. It lies in the scientific exactness 
of our archaeology. Art must be free. It must not submit to the constraint of 
scientific exactitude. When the practice of an art is reduced to the working of a 
formula there is no longer room for inspiration. 

Having found a point in the history of our Western art from which a true 
evolution might begin, we must consider how these old forms may be adapted to 
modern conditions, and how the modern spirit may be rendered in them. It may 
be necessary to trace the line of descent farther to find forms more in accord with 
the modern spirit. Modernity is a matter of character, not of time. Della Robbia 
is more modern than Rodin; Hals more so than Boucher; the Norman Romanesque 
more so than the late Gothic. 

The next thing is to look about us for forms and motifs which may be assimi- 
lated into our chosen style to make it more adaptable, more adequate, more modern. 
Abundant inspiration may make such appropriation unnecessary, but the chances 
are that it will not. The creators of the arts of the past never spurned a good thing 
when they found it. 

The only proper restrictions upon appropriation in art are that the thing ap- 
ptopriated be suitable for our own time, that it be selected with taste, and that it 
be intelligently used. Louis Be Vitoense surely are not suitable for our time, nor 
late Gothic, nor Chinese. There must be more thought in our design than we have 
been putting into it, and more sense of craftsmanship. But the greatest obstacle 
to the development of modern art is the weakness of our taste. Some of our de- 
signers show excellent taste so long as they work within the shelter of a well-known 
historic style, but when modern requirements draw them out from their shelter 
they are quite confounded and lost. It is quite commonly believed, nowadays, 
that to study art is unnecessary and not only that it is unnecessary but that we 
would do better, actually, if we avoided any contact with the art of the past. This 
attitude has a most deplorable result; it deprives the student of the opportunity to 
develop taste. Taste can be developed only through appreciative contact with 
beautiful things. The modernistic approach to art, therefore, generally results in 
ugliness. This ugliness is tolerated because the eye of the artist, as well as that of 
the public, is dominated by fashion. Herd instinct bids the eye see beauty in 
whatsoever form fashion may decree. Only another decade can see the ugliness of 
the present. If we shall have a genuine modern art we must develop taste, and that 
can be done only through intimate contact with the art of the past. 

When all these conditions have been fulfilled there yet remains one which is of 
greatest importance, which indeed is essential. That condition is inspiration. In- 
spiration is the final and most essential of all the prerequisites for a modern art. 
Could we but manage to get a touch of inspiration we would cease trying to be 
original, or modern, or to express ourselves. Let us get the creative spirit and we 
shall find our work original and modern, without straining after these things. The 
less we think about being original or modern the better for art. 
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Nor need we try to create a national art. When we cease to copy painstakingly, 
whether from nature or from the arts of other peoples, and work with that confident 
freedom which the creative spirit gives, the character of our people will spon- 
taneously reflect itself in our work. If the style copied be a new one, that will not 
bring us any nearer to a national art. Modernism is no short cut to a national art. 
Any style will assume national character if handled with artistic freedom. This 
face j is well illustrated by the art of the Renaissance. The Renaissance work done 
by Flemish or Spanish artists differs markedly from that done in Italy. 

How find the way to inspiration? That is the question. Is inspiration a matter 
of pure passivity? I think not. I believe that fuller appreciation of the inspired 
works of past ages will and does engender in us a reverence and a sense of mystery 
and a faith in something beyond, which tend to induce that cosmic life current 
which we call inspiration. And this receptivity may be augmented and fortified 
by a conception of the universe as something more than phenomenal display, as a 
living whole whose heart is eternal, immutable being, of which this tangible world 
of sense is but outer ligament and cuticle. 

The practical task that lies before us, then, is to choose an historic style to be 
the warp into which we shall weave the fabric of our new art. As the Greek took 
the old Aegean art and made it his own, so we must take some old style and ap- 
propriate it to ourselves. And to do that we must declare our creative independence 
and thus break the spell which the archaeologist has put over us. Let archaeology 
be the servant of art, not her master. What art to take? It must not be too foreign. 
It must be vigorous and elastic and full of creative potency. We might try the art 
of the early Middle Ages, the art of Byzantium, together with its Western version, 
the Romanesque. The Norman churches would not be a bad starting point for a 
new architecture. Cimabue and the mosaics of Venice and Ravenna might set our 
figure painting on its feet. And the sculpture 1 in Italy and in France during the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries might give our sculptors a start. 

After thus having secured a nucleus around which to build a modern style we 
might follow the example of the Byzantine artists, who took all manner of Eastern 
ideas and incorporated them into their Hellenic tradition; or that of the Venetians, 
who made for themselves a charming new Gothic by an infusion of Islamic motifs. 
Let us go raiding the whole realm of art in the most lawless manner, breaking every 
archaeological commandment, taking to ourselves whatever appeals to our fancy, 
here an Egyptian capital, there a bit of Greek carving, there again some color out of 
an Islamic miniature. Let us spite the archaeologist by putting a Greek Doric 
capital on a column out of a Buddhist rock temple and then add a touch of Mayan 
detail. Or let us take some Zuni pottery and an Inca shirt and a Caucasian rug and 
scramble them into a color scheme for a ceiling. Or, if we have to carve a statue, let 
us take some Egyptian figure and infuse into it a little mediaeval tenderness and 
the mystical strength of an Indian Buddha, and set it up for our standard. And if 
landscape is the thing, let us get ideas of composition from the best Chinese pic- 
tures. And whatsoever we take, let us use, not as we found it, but recast and 
shaped in the mold of our own convention. Then when our convention has become 
part of our personality, and does not any longer have to be consciously intended, we 
may take things right out of nature—leaves, flowers, animals—and make them our 
own as did the Egyptians and the Assyrians, the Greeks, and the Byzantine and 
Romanesque artists. But let us shun all naturalistic or weakly conventionalized 
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form, such as Roman and late Gothic ornament. Then let us discard all line in 
which there is a decided foreign flavor, such as we find in Chinese and Islamic de- 
sign. Let us also renounce that spectacular and sickly chiaroscuro of the baroque 
and the soft elegance of the Louis XV manner. 

How to handle the landscape, to make of it something more than rendering, 
is a problem that experience alone can solve. Turner has something to teach us 
about composition and color, Corot something about poetic feeling, Gainsborough 
something about style, and Claude Lorraine something about classical dignity. 
From Rembrandt and the Chinese we might acquire the secret of imaginative 
appeal. But if in our landscape painting we would rise wholly above copying to es- 
tablish it in the realm of creative art, something more radical needs be done. A 
wholly new art must be created. And how find the way to it? Roman and mediae- 
val sculpture may give us a hint or two, and the Byzantine mosaic might help us 
some, but our best prospect, it seems to me, is in the Islamic painting of Persia 
and India and in the Chinese landscape. 

In the art of portraiture we may go for instruction to the masters of the 
Renaissance—Botticelli, Perugino, Raphael, Mantegna, Diirer, Holbein, and even 
to those of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Our chief need, 
if we are to succeed in portraiture, is a more delicate technique. Hals did well 
with his crude technique, but then he got his best results with his roughest subjects. 
Who would be a really competent portrait painter must assimilate the techniques 
of Diirer and Holbein as well as that of the Chinese and the Islamic painters of the 
tenth to the seventeenth centuries. 

In the graphic arts we must eradicate every influence of the last two centuries, 
including that of William Morris, and go back to the Renaissance, even to the 
Middle Ages, for instruction. It was a brave stand, that of Morris, and the revival 
of craftsmanship and taste which he wrought was of greatest.value, but he could 
not wholly extricate himself from the spirit of his ttme. The mist of nineteenth- 
century unreality is never quite dissipated, even in his best works. 

While we are very clever at rendering, doing many things better than ever 
before they were done—especially when color and sunshine and shadow are the 
important things—we have much to learn about the emphasizing of form by the 
use of line. Prout could teach us something here, and Turner too, and Carl 
Larson. And when we try to render values in line we almost always fall under the 
sway of the camera. Few of our etchings have much artistic quality. Has the 
camera made our eye too efficient? Or is it still possible for us to go to Rembrandt 
and get from him the knack of the imaginative focus? 

Finally let us learn the art of being inspired, and so add to our work a touch 
of acai that never before was seen in any art: something not merely new, but 
that will give to.our work a life and a power never before seen in this world. 


Morse—American Portrait Painter 
By Jean Lam bert Brockway 


HE distinguished reputation of S, F. B. Morse as a portrait painter does 

not depend upon glory reflected from his famous invention of the record- 

ing telegraph. He occupies a place in American art today quite secure and 

distinct, a place won by sound knowledge of his craft and by genius in 
its application. The recent exhibition of Morse’s paintings at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, fittingly held in the year of the centennial anniversary of his in- 
vention, illustrates by many examples his ability and vigor as an artist. 

Morse as a young art student did not plan to specialize in portraits but hoped 
to paint historical subjects in the style of his teachers, West and Allston. He had 
studied four and a half years in London, where religious, mythological, and historical 
paintings were the fashion. Upon returning home in 1815 he sought commissions 
to decorate churches and public buildings in the grand manner. 

The story of his failure to find those commissions and of the adjustment he 
made is an interesting chapter in the art history of the early nineteenth century. 
Portrait painting in America had always been the most popular of the plastic arts 
and until the introduction of Daguerre’s famous mechanism in 1839 was the most 
widely practiced. Even a brief glance backward shows that our most important 
painters, the Peales, Copley, Stuart, and the rest were portrait painters. 

Rarely was there sufficient patronage to support an artist who attempted an- 
other field. Trumbull was able to effect a satisfactory combination of history and 
portraiture in his Revolutionary pictures. But Vanderlyn was neglected and 
thwarted in his projects for large figure paintings, and Washington Allston’s big 
pictures were more appreciated abroad than at home. The buying public held oft 
suspiciously from anything less tangible and more ostentatious than portraits, so 
the artists painted portraits. 

Morse began his professional career painting portraits for a livelihood, regard- 
ing the work as something a little beneath the dignity of a real artist. He spent two 
winters traveling in New Hampshire and Vermont, where he was surprised to find 
a great demand, “I believe I could make an independent fortune in a few years if 
I devoted myself exclusively to portraits, so great is the desire for good portraits 
in the different country towns,” he wrote his parents. 

Examples from this period are rather awkward in handling, only a little less 
stiff than the subjects they portrayed. Occasionally they are painted on little wood 
panels which were easy to carry about. Gradually Morse began to see the posstbili- 
ties for exerting his best talents in this head painting and set about planning a more 
ambitious trip to Charleston, South Carolina, well known.as the friendliest city to 
artists. 

During his three seasons in Charleston, Morse developed rapidly in technique 
and became definitely committed to portrait painting as a profession. He by no 
means gave up his desire to paint historical canvases, but he ceased to regard “tak- 
ing likenesses” as a stop gap. The important commission from the city of Charles- 
ton to paint President Monroe so added to Morse’s professional prestige that he had 
little difficulty in keeping busy. The portraits from this period, such as that of 
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S. F. B. Morse: (Left) Reverend and Mrs. Hiram Bingham; (Right) Marquis de Lafayette 
Owned by the Hon. Hiram Bingham The New York Public Library 


Mrs, Quash, are very attractive in color and charming in design. It is evident, 
nevertheless, from the painting over and uncertain brush-work that advances were 
still to be made and that further development was possible. 

From Charleston, Morse progressed to what might be called his New York 
period. He finally made that city his headquarters and did most of his portraits 
there: Lafayette, William Cullen Bryant, Chancellor Kent, DeWitt Clinton, Fitz 
Greene Halleck, Edward Everett, and others. It was not easy at first to become es- 
tablished in New York, however, and the artist experienced something like hard- 
ship before he received such patronage. He wrote his wife in New Haven: “I begin 
to feel some anxiety and perplexity to know what to do. I have advertised and 
visited and hinted and pleaded, and even asked one man to sit, all to no purpose.” 
But once launched he became popular, even receiving the appointment, in competi- 
tion with Sully, Inman, Vanderlyn, Jarvis, Peale, and several others, to paint the 
portrait of Lafayette in 1824. 

This mature period of Morse’s art shows him to have mastered technical prob- 
lems as well as something more difficult—characterization. It is easy enough to re- 
peat without spirit the devices learned for indicating features and costumes. These 
devices may be so facile and pleasant that the portraits do not at first glance disclose 
what they are: set types painted without reference to the individuality of the sitters. 
The less inspired portraits of C. W. Peale exemplify this inflexibility. 

But Morse worked differently. The most distinctive talent in his portraits 
is his ability to set down his men and women, not as types but as individuals. He 
did not give them the same emotional background. A man of broad culture him- 
self, he was aware of social and psychological differences in the persons he painted. 

This appreciation of individuality was everywhere evident in the Metropolitan 
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S. F. B. Morse: (Left) Mrs. Emma J. Doughty Quash; (Right) Mrs. David C. De Forest 
The Gibbes Memorial Art Gallery The Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University 


exhibition and is the quality that gives the collection such interesting variety. 
“William Cullen Bryant,” with its cool harmonies and smooth surface, was con- 
ceived in a very different plan from “David De Forest” with its tight-lipped per- 
sonality and aggressive pose. 

Ability to paint distinguished persons of his time shows the depth of Morse’s 
own character, for he was able to understand and appreciate what these men stood 
for in their own civilization. Small-minded artists of narrow experience and cul- 
ture have never succeeded in painting the great. The extremely small number of 
good paintings of Washington is one of innumerable instances. His portraits were 
either crowded with laurel crowns, cannon, and other heavy symbols of the high 
place he occupied in his country’s history, or elaborately ironed out and retouched 
for any lifelikeness, like the Athenaeum head. 

Morse looked at his subjects with imagination and could evolve a likeness that 
was at once simple and grand. His head of Lafayette at the New York Public 
Library is a direct and brilliant representation of what Morse saw in him, a great 
hero, Eli Whitney and the aging DeWitt Clinton are portraits of men who have 
achieved. And so with the other men of affairs he painted, there is portrayed some- 
thing more than the physical appearance. There is a spiritual, an intellectual aspect 
as well. 

Although Morse must have been aware of his strength in the field of portraiture, 
he nevertheless could not give up his old desire to do something in the “higher 
branches of art.” This kept alive the conflict that prepared the way for his eventual 
abandonment of his painting career in favor of telegraphy. He felt that his talents 
were unappreciated and that if he could not paint history he preferred to paint 
nothing. He made several efforts on his own initiative, the most ambitious of 
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S. F. B. Morse: The Dying Hercules 
The Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University 
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S. F. B. Morse: (Left) Eli Whitney; (Right) William Cullen Bryant 
The Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University The National Academy of Design 
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S. F. B. Morse: (Left) Judge Stephen Mix Mitchell; (Right) Fitz Greene Halleck 
The Connecticut Historical Society The New York Public Library 
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which was “The House of Representatives by Candlelight” in 1823. This huge 
canvas was undertaken with the characteristic purpose and vigor that Morse put 
into everything he did. He went to Washington and devoted almost a year of his 
time to carrying out the monumental design, which called for eighty individual 
portraits of the members. Completed, it did not sell and never received the atten- 
tion the artist had fondly expected. 

Again in 1834, Morse applied for a commission to fill one of the panels in the 
rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, which was to be a scene from American 
history. When this opportunity was not realized and the appointment g given to 
some one else, it was too much. The artist, already interested 1n his invention of 
the telegraph, begun in 1832, gave up his painting altogether and never returned 
to it. 

Morse was unable to see what is perfectly apparent today, that he had made 
an important contribution to the history of portrait painting and to the history of 
American art. The estimate that can be made now is freer and more definitive than 
any that could have been made in his own time. The subjects matter less, separated 
from us by this lapse of years, so that we are in a position to judge the portraits 
entirely on the basis of their aesthetic merit. As works of art they have escaped 
oblivion and offer us now a delightful and decorative record of the intelligence and 
temperament of an admirably gifted painter. 
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S. F. B. Morse: The House of Representatives by Candlelight 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 
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Mountain People 


A LETTER that we recently received was found 
interesting and revealing by all those to whom 
it was shown. The writer of the letter was 
asked if it might be shared with the readers of 
the magazine and he was quite willing provided 
his name be kept out of it. “It is hastily writ- 
ten,” he said. However hastily written it 
describes a way of living little known, almost 
incomprehensible, to the average machine slave 
of a modern city. And it catches the flavor 
of the hills. 

“T had one experience on this last trip which I 
know will interest you. Far back in the moun- 
tains about twelve miles from Highland, North 
Carolina, near where I went to see a woman who 
still spins woolen yarn by hand, we came one 
evening to an attractive old log cabin. The grand- 
mother of the family, now eighty-two, was sit- 
ting by the fireplace cutting shavings from a 
green stick with a pocket knife. She had a beau- 
tiful pile beside her and when I asked what they 
were for she said: ‘They are feather beds.’ It 
turned out that these shavings were made from 
witch hazel -branches and were used to fill bed 
ticks as in Oregon on the farm, and probably 
New England also, we used to fill them with 
wheat straw, ‘bed straw,’ as I’ve heard it called. 
Well, in these mountains they use shavings of 
witch hazel which the old lady convinced me 
were better than straw because they don’t pack so 
flat and they stir up lots better. They were not 
only clean and shining but sweet to smell, and I 
hoped that I would have a chance to lie on them, 
but when I climbed up to my bed in the loft I 
found a thin feather bed on top of the shavings— 
which was more of a luxury than I expected. 
There were no carpets on the floor but my part 
of the loft was completely covered with very at- 
tractive patchwork quilts. The grandmother 
told me of how she had raised her nine children 
in this log house of one room and a loft; and a 
fine family it was, too. 

“There is a ‘new house’ (one room) added in 
recent years which, attached to the original cabin, 
makes a splendid kitchen and dining room com- 
bined, but the original cabin interested me most. 
Grandma Wilson said that as soon as her two 
oldest children were big enough to learn to spin 
she got an extra wheel and at night the son, 
Andrew, and his sister (whose name I have for- 
gotten now) were able between them to spin 
enough yarn so that she could weave a yard and a 
half of cloth the next day, She showed me just 


where these two children stood at the high 
wheels spinning, one on each side of the fire- 
place, and as she whittled away on the witch 
hazel stick, Andrew, the boy spinner, dropped 
in, now gray and wrinkled. We had a good visit. 
It is Andrew’s wife who does the hand spinning 
for the John C. Campbell Folk School. They 
live in a beautiful little ‘holler’ about two and a 
half miles farther toward nowhere—a happy, 
hard-working family of seven, all of the children 
hoping some day to get out to the Folk School, 
the older one, Stella, having already spent a sum- 
mer there. In spite of its roughness, this is one 
of the most beautiful mountain sections I’ve been 
in, and I happened to strike it when the azaleas 
were at their height. One patch a hundred feet 
square near a water-fall of icy lace had pale 
yellow, cherry, rose, and orange blossoms out at 
one time, as if to let me know at a glance the 
wide variety of color of this perfect mountain 
flower. 

“Four of the children walked back over the 
mountain with me from Andrew’s to Granny 
Wilson's, including little Frank, five years old, 
who luckily for me had a belly ache from too 
much wild strawberry shortcake. His enforced 
stops saved me from calling them myself, for 
these were the most rugged mountains I have 
encountered in the East. Granny Wilson told 
me that although she could not see much and 
could not stand up to spin on the big hand wheel 
that they used in these mountains, she knew she 
could do a sight of spinning now if she could get 
a treadle wheel—that is, a low one like those 
commonly used outside the mountains. So I 
am to send one in if I can find a good one. If you 
see one not in use that can be conditioned let me 
know. I feel sure the old lady can spin and she 
ought to have the opportunity. . . .” 


Letters 


SIR: 

Ever since I received my copy of THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE OF ART for this month [July] I 
have been thinking of your leading editorial en- 
titled “To Have and To Hold,” published on 
Page 23. It is an excellent editorial in that it sets 
forth in a fine way the present policy of The 
Federation with respect to the sales of works of 
art. 

It is, however, this policy about which I wish 
to speak. The fact is that I am not in sympathy 
with it, but am very much in sympathy with the 
views expressed by the New York dealer as 
quoted in the editorial. 
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It is quite true that “it is the dealer’s business 
to sell his wares,” but I do not feel that “all that 
the museums and societies can rightly do is to 
prepare the ground, to give advice and encourage- 
ment in order that the transfer of title may be 
duly made.” 

In my opinion, the museums and societies 
could, and should, actually sell all of the worthy 
works of art for which they can find purchasers. 
I do not consider that such a policy is either un- 
dignified or commercial, especially if the mu- 
seums and societies do it unselfishly and refuse 
to accept any commission whatever on such sales. 
This. it seems to me, would constitute a real 
service of the highest value, not only to the artists 
but to the purchasers as well. 

In art lectures and addresses, and in the art 
magazines, so much is heard and read about “en- 
couraging,” “fostering” and “promoting” the 
Fine Arts. It seems to me that the best and most 
effective way of accomplishing this end ts for art 
museums and societies to be instrumental in 
finding worthy homes for worthy works of art. 
Nothing gives me greater happiness than to see 
“SOLD” tags on works of art in the current 
exhibitions; and the more of them I see, the 
better I like ir. 

In my view, a solemn obligation rests upon us 
to bear constantly in mind the fact that, were it 
not for the works produced by the artists, there 
would be no art museums, no art societies, no 
art magazines, no art dealers, no art directors, 
no art critics, no art curators. This, to my mind, 
is an outstanding fact, based upon a foundation 
of solid rock, and one which should not be ig- 
nored or overlooked. 

When we give due consideration to the thou- 
sands of masterpieces which have been produced 
by artists since the beginning of time, to their 
great cultural and educational value, to the up- 
lift, the inspiration and the happiness which 
these treasures have brought to countless millions 
of people and to every civilized country on earth, 
we then begin to have some appreciation of the 
immense debt of gratitude which the world owes 
to creative artists. 


It is not unreasonable to assume that the . 


artist aspires to make a living from his profes- 
sion, and that food, clothing and shelter are 
quite as much desired by him as by any one else. 
At the present moment, due to existing condi- 
tions throughout the country, the sales of works 
of art are very few and far between. Many of our 
best artists have made no sales for over a year. 
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The vast majority of portrait commissions have 
been canceled. Consequently, many hundreds of 
the artists are having a desperate struggle to ob- 
tain the bare necessaries of life. | 

If there is anything that you and I can do to 
better this condition and to aid the artists in 
finding a market for their work, let us do it, 
bearing in mind that it is not only our plain duty 
but also our high privilege. 

This letter is not intended as a criticism. It 
is a recommendation, an appeal and an earnest 
plea that you will use your influence to change 
the policy of The American Federation of Arts 
in this respect, and make a real effort to find as 
many purchasers as you can for worthy works of 


art. ; 
Sincerely yours, 


- (signed) C. POWELL MINNIGERODE 
Direftor, The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


We thank Mr. Minnigerode for this splendid letter, so 
well expressing the emphasis that the Corcoran Gallery 
has always placed on helping the American artists by 
selling. their works without commission.—EDITOR. 


Personalities 


LettA MECHLIN, long known to readers as 
former Editor of this magazine, is in charge of 
the art exhibition being held in connection with 
the Olympic Games. As Secretary of The Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts she has had a widely in- 
timate contact with the arts in America and 
Europe. Sag 4 

ERNST JONSON was educated in Stockholm for 
the practice of architecture. At the age of 
twenty he came to America. He has had wide 
experience in designing, first in architects’ offices 
in New York and Boston, then as builder and de- 
signer of furniture, and more briefly, he says, he 
tried his hand at typographical design, textiles, 
and metal work. He has shunned “period” forms 
and artificial finishes in his furniture making. 
Mr. Jonson has exhibited work at the architec- 
tural shows in Boston and New York. He has 
written and lectured upon a variety of subjects— 
art, philosophy, politics, economics, and eyen 
upon structural mechanics, physics, and metal- 


lurgy. 


DoroTHY GRAFLY is well known to our 
readers. 


MaBeEL LESLIE is Director of the Art Work- 
shop, “a center for the creative use of leisure- 
time,” whose work is described in her article. 
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Self-Portraits in Prints 
By Dorothy Grafly 


RTISTS, whatever their chosen medium, delight in drawing themselves, 
Although a man lives more intimately with himself than with any other 
human, he does not always see himself as others see him, Perhaps he 
knows too much about what goes on in the mental and emotional fabric 

of his make-up. Perhaps he is unwilling to face what he knows to be his real self 
and wants to project himself bound round in the wool of fancy; or there may be a 
wayward streak in his nature that spurs to the choosing of some serio-comic mood 
in which he is more truly himself than when on social good behavior. 

Many a drawing of self may have behind it also the desire to become better 
acquainted with the physical characteristics that bottle up so many human con- 
tradictions. No matter what the artist tries to develop in his sketch, however, he 
reveals two pertinent aspects of self, one mental and one technical. He shows at a 
glance whether to himself he is a semi-comic or an ultra-serious personality, and 
that his technical approach to art is perhaps more himself than his physical 1m- 
pression, Self-portraits thus reveal more of the nature of the individual than the 
individual himself may be aware. 

In a collection of self-portraits by print- -makers shown last spring at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance, the attitude of the artist toward his likeness was almost ee 
out exception the picture of his attitude toward life. He saw his work as his 
sonality, and this mental-emotional reflection indicated the depth or Balle fakes 
of his quality as an artist. 

The prints went back to Rembrandt and Van Dyck, then skipped to Zorn and 
Muirhead Bone, ending with the strong "ae agi of such moderns as Rouault, 
Rivera, and Georg Grosz. 

Both Rembrandt and Van Dyck produced numerous self-sketches. Rembrandt, 
it is said, had recourse to himself for model whenever his finances were at low ebb— 
a not infrequent state. Certain it 1s that he sketched himself at intervals through- 
out life, thus tracing the growth of his personality from youth to age. Intensity 
and determination he found reflected in his physical appearance. His eyes are 
piercing and eloquent, even when head and body are thrown in shadow. There is a 
ringing sincerity in this self-evaluation, Rembrandt was what he was because he 
could not be otherwise. There was in him no sham and no theatricality, although 
the tragedy of his life might offer rich material for drama. 

According to his impression of himself Van Dyck was less constant. Now he ts 
a dashing, debonair courtier with hair and beard pruned and trained to the height of 
fashion. Now he is a flashing romantic. Again, in a solemn moment of bad taste, 
he perpetuates himself as a bust on an over-ornate pedestal. His art fancy flits 
hither and yon, creating an image with facility but lacking in that intense deter- 
mination so eloquent in the eyes and bearing of Rembrandt. Van Dyck, successful 
painter of the fashionable, reveals in his self-estimate his susceptibility to his own 
physical charms, What he has given us in his print portraits is a theatrical per- 
sonality. While in the Rembrandt sketches there ts emotional depth with the 
fervor of some great Gothic cathedral, in the Van Dyck pleasantries it is rather the 
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Georges Rouault: Self-Portrait 


spirit of the baroque. Rembrandt could never have been guilty of sketching him- 
self as a bust on a tawdry pedestal. 

The majority of the contemporary and near-contemporary artists take them- 
selves with equal seriousness. Rouault, however, gives the most complete impres- 
sion of self as identical with the character of his work. If he traces a true likeness, 
then in virtually all his compositions he is revisioning himself, and, as the actor in 
the ringing color dramas of his canvases, he gains through his art the rich experience 
of full participation, escaping into dreams and identifying himself with them. He 
is the reincarnation of the Gothic spirit, heavily outlined as in a stained-glass 
window. His nose ts straight, long, and sharply hewn; the mouth straight, de- 
termined, but with a quiver of the sensitive. The brow ts beetling, high, sculp- 
tured, ending in the curving line of a suggested beret. The eyes, deep-set under 
black brows, create black shadows but are closed, their vision turned inward. Here, 
then, is an entirely different self-impression from that given by Rembrandt, yet 
holding much the same sense of grim determination and fixity of purpose. Al- 
though the emotional pitch of the self-realization is dramatic, it is not theatrical. 
Unlike Van Dyck, Rouault is thinking of himself as an embodiment of overmaster- 
ing creative intensity rather than as a creature in the flesh. He is a man whose in- 
terest in the individual is swamped by his epic understanding of life forces. 

Turning to the profile self-portrait by the German woman artist Kathe Koll- 
witz, one discovers the sensitive depth of human sympathy. This sketch, little 
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Kathe Kollwitz: Self-Portrait 


more than a mask impression, gives the emotional key to all that the artist has 
accomplished. It isan honest human document. The face is that of an old woman, 
saddened and lined by the emotional intensity with which she has experienced life. 
It is strong-featured, rough-hewn, with a short, sharp, slightly upturned nose, a 
short, undercut, and deeply lined chin beneath the sensitive strength of the mouth 
with its long upper lip. The eye, under a dark brow, is almost eclipsed by the 
dark, curved line running from brow to cheek. Here is a woman grown old through 
her capacity for sympathy. Her emotions are bound up in understanding of human 
suffering and in protest through art against the tragedy of the human being. Unlike 
Rouault her eyes see life through the individual and not the individual as a symbol 
of life. 

Quite the opposite in feeling is Marie Laurencin, the French painter, whose 
lithograph is as essentially identified with her art as is that of Rouault, yet emo- 
tionally at another pole. Like Rouault, in black and white as in color, she casts 
the figures of her dream-world in her own image. She wears a black hat, a black 
and white striped scarf. Her skin is pale in contrast, her face a delicate oval with 
no clash with the actual; no sense of grinding life-struggle. The impression 1s 
charming but fragile. 

Georg Grosz, the German modern, is an entirely different type. He identifies 
himself at once with the material world of ultra-sophistication. In his self-revela- 
tion there is hint of satisfaction in creature comforts and well-being. He enjoys his 
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pipe and his dog, his easy chair and his moment of leisure. He possesses a sense of 
humor and keen topical interests. He is capable of satire. Changing, restless art 
experiment would naturally intrigue him. He sees himself built up of nervous, 
twisting lines that culminate in the impression of raised hand, wrinkled coat, vest, 
and tie. The head approaches a clever caricature, catching the essentials of the long, 
curved nose leading 1 into the long curve of the backward-sloping forehead and skull. 
The mouth is a narrow, short slit with a downward droop accentuated by a pipe in 
its corner. For background there is an easel with a blank canvas upon it. While 
Grosz has been interested in the restless line-play of his physical peculiarities, he 
has not missed one trick 1n concocting an amusing composition. 

Foujita, the Japanese artist, Paris-trained, whose studies of cats have made him 
world-famous, reveals in his self-print the union of Oriental and Occidental art 
characteristics and suggests a feline kinship by the introduction at his shoulder of 
the head of a favorite cat. Beyond such obvious analogy, however, it is difficult for 
the Occidental to read clearly an Oriental’s self-evaluation. There is something 
inscrutable in this self-portrait—something that seems to say: “I will tell so much 
and no more; this is what the public thinks of me, so here I am.” Yet there is in 
the work the epitome of Fouyjita’s art, the apt clarity of outlines, the delight 1 in the 
inscrutable flavor of the feline. 

Big, rotund Diego Rivera, the Mexican, lithographs himself with a Ge 
smile about the full forms of his mouth and chin. His eyes are serious, dark, and 
soft. His features fairly swim in flesh folds. Waving, dark hair grows low on the 
forehead. In the expression is something akin to the half-startled, half-curious 
gaze of a wild creature surprised in its native haunts. 

Many artists in sketching themselves cannot disassociate their personalities 
from the studio environment. Leo J. Meissner, for instance, shows himself in an 
apron near his printing press; Rudolph Ruzicka is the engraver at work with eye 
shield, reflecting glasses, and press. Eric Gill, the English sculptor, with his care- 
fully groomed though heavy black beard and dark-rimmed eye glasses, pictures 
himself in the squarish white cap worn by stone-cutters. Lovis Corinth, the Ger- 
man painter and print-maker, 1s represented by a play-etching—the sort of studio 
amusement in which artists indulge when their hands draw one thing while their 
minds wrestle with some weighty and entirely disassociated problem, Corinth 
shows his studio with nude model posing and himself working, while to the right, 
near the rim, he squeezes in a larger self-portrait. 

Cézanne also stands by his easel. He is not the Cézanne of early maturity, but 
the hearty though aging Cézanne, with white beard and moustache, garbed for the 
out-of-doors with coat and tam. 

In self-appraisal Henri Matisse is a careful draughtsman, sketching himself as 
he leans over the etching board, peering intently through his glasses beneath a 
wrinkled forehead. He wears a hick. beard and moustache carefully defined, but 
one is struck by the curiously indistinct treatment of his large hands. 

Zorn is also most at home in his studio, where he etches himself with a woman. 
He is drawing, intent upon his work, half lost in the shadows, yet dominating the 
composition, a man in his prime. A second sketch, however, shows him in later 
years, a man who might be any one, so faint is the earlier trace of individuality. 

In his technical handling of himself in half-shadow, hatted and coated, with 
dark moustache and beard, Muirhead Bone, surrounded by a litter of papers, is first 
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and foremost the etcher whose conscious tradition goes back to Rembrandt. The 
study, excellent technically, is lacking in spontaneity, and is the antithesis of the 
half-caricatured etching by Georg Grosz. 

Ernest Barlach, the German, sees himself as a fierce individual with a big pear- 
shaped head bristling with dark hair and whiskers, the face lined and further ac- 
centuated by dark bags under the eyes. 

Yet all these personalities, so widely divergent, have one trait in common: 
they do not flatter themselves. Not one (with the possible exception of Van Dyck) 
is producing what one might call a publicity portrait. Several go so far as to poke 
fun at themselves. Among these wits is an American woman, Peggy Bacon. In 
her sense of humor, however, Peggy Bacon is true to her general art viewpoint. 
As she sees herself, so she sees the rest of the world. She sits hunched up on a 
chair, her feet on the rungs, intent upon her etching, a funny, screwed-up little 
person, old-maidish and wearing spectacles. For background she has a large win- 
dow, beyond which are the windows of other tenements, each framing some curious 
female who hangs half over the sill in her eagerness to see what is going on in the 
lady artist’s studio. 

Two Americans include themselves in group sketches. John Sloan etches him- 
self and his wife in a crowd watching a copyist at the Metropolitan Museum, while 
Julius Bloch finds himself among artist friends in a library environment. 

Vincent Canade in a curious dual self-portrait shows himself as a severe, sour- 
looking individual with high bald forehead; while Emil Ganso 1s painting a nude 
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in his studio, crowded with the usual art flotsam and jetsam. Nonchalantly and 
untidily he stands by his easel, a hat on his head, a cigarette in his mouth, his 
sleeves rolled up. Yet one is as much aware of Ganso’s cleverness of technique 
and composition as of his personality, the dual emphasis serving to accentuate 
certain traits not otherwise told in the self-study. 

In general, however, the American self-portraits are candid and often matter- 
of-fact. Alexander Z. Kruse is smiling, well rounded of forms, and satisfied with 
life; Howard Cook is a serious, long-faced, good-looking young blond who sees 
himself in a mirror over a shelf with pipe, lemon, and a few books. Louis Lozo- 
wick interests himself in shadow patterns falling across his spectacled, smooth- 
shaven face. 

Mable Dwight, whose lithographs are replete with humor, is the one out- 
standing contradiction in self-portraiture. There is no hint of her art flavor. Her 
self-statement shows her as an intellectual American type with serious, well- 
chiseled features, sitting at a drawing board under the light from a shaded lamp 
that strikes across her head down on the board to her hand. Admirable as a tech- 
nical study, the portrait is nevertheless noncommittal. Nor is the self-sketch by 
Anne Goldthwaite much more revealing. 

In the last analysis it is the artists whose work and whose personalities are 
identical who project themselves most fully. When the two are not one the 
cleavage, whether mental, emotional, or both, is felt in the self-portrait. Thus do 
the print-makers reveal more of their inner thought processes and conflicts through 
the sketch than 1s often glimpsed in their formal compositions. 


Howard Cook: Self-Portrait 
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Letsure Time at the Art Workshop 


By Mabel Leslie 


DULT education has concerned itself chiefly with the practical or aca- 
demic side of life. Although workers have used some of their leisure 
time for education, education for leisure-time pursuits as such is com- 
paratively modern. Planned recreation has been devoted in the main to 

sports. Only here and there have handicrafts been offered. 

But the increasing use of the machine in industry to supplement hand labor, 
or in many processes to displace it entirely, creates new social problems. The 
growing need of workers who cannot, even in normal times, be absorbed by in- 
dustry 1s one problem. Another is the increasing amount of unoccupied time that 
partially employed and full-time workers have at their disposal, as a result of the 
steadily decreasing number of working hours per day and the decreasing number of 
working days per week. 

With fascinating, smoothly paved highways leading from every crowded in- 
dustrial center, a large proportion of American industrial workers take to the road 
in the American way—the mechanical way—in a machine; and it is to be expected 
that a considerable number will in the next decade take to an even more fascinating 
way—the air. And then there are radios and movies in competition with speed. 
For those who have not the means or the desire for mechanical assistance in the 
spending of leisure time, adult education has offered courses including economics, 
history, literature, science, geography, and mathematics. Almost never outside 
of sport has education offered the worker an opportunity for creative play. Adult 
education has to a large extent followed the mechanical bent of the “movies” and 
has “played upon” the student with the old and reliable lecture method. 

For workers carrying on monotonous, repetitive processes or tending machines 
that stand in long rows on factory floors, it has become essential that some medium 
of expression be found that is the opposite of work-day processes. The Art Work- 
shop is an adventure in the creative use of leisure time. In the evenings there come 
to the Workshop garment workers, milliners, furriers, neckwear workers, candy 
makers, saleswomen, waitresses, manicurists, office workers. These workers and 
others come from New York’s days of whirring machines, clicking typewriters 
and adding machines, from crowds of diners and shoppers, from noise and hurry. 
In the Workshop they find quiet and an intangible atmosphere that lends itself 
to creative ability. 

There are teachers at the Workshop—very good ones—but there are no lectures, 
no group talks. Every student brings a single item of equipment—a desire to ex- 
pand imaginatively. Handicrafts are not thought of in Workshop Art Units and 
neither is “art” im the general use of the word as applied to sculpture, painting, 
and design. There is no particular emphasis on technique. Each Art Member 
does some individual work within the group, each has the individual advice of the 
artist-teacher. Members of art groups use models sparingly if at all. They de- 
pend largely, sometimes inadequately, on their own imaginations. In the absence 
of a neat brass plate, visitors often ask what the resulting water color represents. 
We of the Workshop more often ask what the water color means to the student who 
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has just begun to play with brushes. Usually 1 it means at least two things—neither 
_ very apparent to the observer. First the painter, disregarding design, the conven- 
tional foundation stone of art, has become absorbed by the first attempt to create 
color combinations. Second, a whole new world opens up as the painter searches 
for subject material through observation and imagination. 

Delicacy of color, beauty of texture and form, architectural line, the customs 
and characteristics of people on the streets, all come to the Workshop in water 
colors, charcoal, block prints, clay models (cast in plaster by the creator of the 
piece). Art in its many forms enters the practical, everyday routine of mayhap 
humdrum workers—and life takes on new meanings for people who never expect 
to aspire to the high career of an “artist.” 

The Workshop Writing Table Members draw on everyday life, too, and like 
the Art Members, become enriched by their more alert faculties of observations. 

Thoughts about all sorts of things are expressed 1 in prose or poetry, drama, 
essays or stories. A stenographer wrote “Frustration”: 

I prick with a pin 
The thick skin of the orange 


And a few stains of the juice appear 
Insipid in their weakness. 


Why cannot I grasp the round body 
Swelling with rich fluids 

And squeeze from it the clear juice 
Strong, sweet, and native? 


A hospital employee wrote “Experience”: 


I scrape together from the world with my two hands, 
A little pile of Knowledge, 

Do not scorn its meagreness, 

It is God’s rich warm mixture. 

It is the sod where roots take hold, 

And bear their fruits in season. 

Do not mock its form. 

I have scraped it together from the world 

With my two hands. 


In Workshop Theatre Units, creativeness is emphasized. Parts are improvised 

by the group; small plays are built up from such beginnings. As yet little attention 

as been given scenery or costumes. Rhythmic dancing is included in the regular 
theatre work, and in dancing, too, students have free reign for imagination. 

It is to be expected that a group of industrial and office workers will in their 
play-time carry over the influence of the many hours spent in their work places. 
Frequently imagination and initiative have been suppressed or almost stifled. Con- 
ventional methods of teaching are in the background of the students’ minds. Given 
the opportunity for articulation, one student’s work often shows for many weeks 
the effect of mechanical influences. Another, finding herself on her own in select- 
ing subject matter for any creative effort, sometimes starts with a rush to say all 
the things so long bottled up within her. Spiritually there are few students who 
do not succumb to the friendly spirit within a week or two. Teachers are vital 
and understanding; surroundings are informal and normal—well, perhaps not 
quite normal, for in the Workshop 1 it is quiet and there is no demon Speed hanging 
over the creative mind, no piece of work to be finished on schedule, no thought 
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that uncompleted work may affect earnings. It is clean and peaceful—a pleasant 
atmosphere for work. It is gay, too, with brightly painted furniture. On the walls 
are things achieved by Art or Writing groups. Writers and painters alike sign 
their names, and students come to know about the girls and women back of the 
names. There is a pleasant 1 intimacy with people never seen but still a part of the 
Workshop. There is a growing sympathy and understanding of arts other than 
those being practiced by each group. 

The Workshop does not pretend to have done more than tapped the resources 
for creative use of leisure time. We are moving slowly in adding new types of 
opportunity because our students seem most interested in the present programme, 
and both space and funds are limited. Sometime we hope to include music. 

Nominal fees are charged each student for one evening or more weekly. Stu- 
dents may change from one group to another until each finds the most suitable 
medium. Many students attend once weekly; about ten per cent come oftener, 
and there is a growing tendency to try more than one medium. Trips to little- 
known places in the city and to museums attract students on Saturday afternoons. 

Back of the Workshop idea stands a group of women interested in adult edu- 
cation. This group is especially interested in extending the field of education to 
include the “creative use of leisure time.” Workers, teachers, and others inter- 
ested have worked out the various stages of the experiment together. College 
women have been the chief group interested because the Workshop grew out of 
the pioneer College Settlement, New York’s first social center. The Settlement 
was founded by three Smith College graduates forty-two years ago. These three 
pioneers are all active supporters of the Art Workshop, which, in part, explains 
the sturdiness of the venture as well as its root idealism. It is the reason for the 
abiding interest of college women not only in New York but across the continent. 

The Workshop is conscious of its job as an educational institution. While 
“life, too, is one of the arts,” many have lacked opportunity’ to know and under- 
stand the art of life. They fail not through any fault of their own but as a result 
of an economic environment which, in return for a day’s pay, often saps strength, 
initiative, and that vital spark essential to all adventure. These people, workers in 
many fie of jobs, often resort to commercial forms of entertainment, the com- 
mon way—almost the folk-way—of today. Instead of recreation, they find ex- 
haustion or boredom. Thousands turn to university extension departments, to 
lectures in adult-education schools, to workers’ classes. More thousands are not 
equal after the day’s work to evenings of intensive studying or listening to lectures. 

The Workshop, as an educational venture, does not wish to turn out artists, 
professional writers, actors, or dancers. It does wish to bring art intimately into 
the lives of people. Mindful of the utilitarian tendency of our times, of the 
thought trends of our people, the teachers are chosen because of their understand- 
ing of the social problems of their students, economic and spiritual, as well as for 
ability as artists 4nd teachers. What this may mean to a student is demonstrated 
by a Theatre student, a member of the Education Committee, who told the Com- 
mittee she had never read a book on sociology until she came to the Workshop. 
When one understands the Workshop idea this seems normal, Our job, as we see 
it, is to make more alert human beings of our students in order that they may 
become more “whole” in themselves, that life may indeed be a fine art, beautiful 
to look upon—more beautiful to experience. 
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DEALING WITH LOCA “ART EVENTS 
HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 


Francis Chantrey: Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


Scott Centenary Exhibition, National Gallery of 
Scotland 
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The Scott Centenary Foie: 
Edinbureh ute 


It was in 1832 that Sir Walter Scott’s death oc- 
curred, and the fame which he enjoyed then was 
prodigiously wide, If it is true that he had lately 
passed through bankruptcy, his financial success 
before had been enormous, and indeed the tale 
of his rapid step to wealth is a veritable romance, 
People often declare that his poems and stories 
are well-nigh forgotten today, but it would seem 
that this statement represents a delusion, For 
with the compatriots of the author, there are go- 
ing forward, at this moment, enthusiastic com- 
memorations of him. Pageants relating to 
Scottish history are the events whereby in par- 
ticular he is being extolled; and the Scott 
Centenary Exhibition has been given notable 
prestige through being held in the National 
Gallery of Scotland. If the things shown include 
some apposite manuscripts and books, these two 
departments form a small minority in the collec- 
tion, which is composed primarily of portraits of 
Sir Walter. 

The authentic presentments of the novelist 
and poet show his guise, not merely. in those 
days when money was pouring into his pocket, 
but at all the stages of his life. There is an 
anonymous miniature, done when he was only 
six, and there are several effigies which date from 
the very eve of his decease, But in studying the 
portraiture of a great writer, surely the task of 
chief importance lies in inquiring whether the 
portraitists concerned were truly successful in 
setting forth the talents possessed by their 
subject. 

Proverbially, Sir Henry Raeburn made few 
personal friends, which would appear to have 
been due to shyness rather than haughtiness. 
Perhaps this shyness in him created the same 
thing temporarily in Scott when they met, and 
it may be that in consequence the author did not 
unbosom himself. 
ceived, from the three pictures by Raeburn, that 
they do but register the external aspect of the 
sitter instead of expressing his character and his 
gifts. 

If American people hardly realize it, the 
Edinburgh of Raeburn’s day was a nest of por- 
traitists, so that the world-famous painter had 
ample rivalry. Andrew Geddes and Graham- 
Gilbert, Allan, Watson-Gordon and Sir Francis 
Grant were eminent Scottish artists who all 
portrayed Scott. During a brief visit to London 
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he sat to Lawrence, and here, too, a bust of him 
was modeled by Francis Chantrey, This English 
sculptor also made a pencil-portrait of him, an 
analogous work being fashioned by Joseph Slater, 
who was a miniaturist in Dublin. No doubt 
many visitors to the Centenary Exhibition will 
declare that, in the matter of revealing the true 
Sir Walter, the outstanding thing is the painting 
by Geddes. But no doubt again many people will 
give their praise in particular to the big drawing 
by Slater. How well it suggests a dreamer, no- 
tably refined, and keenly susceptible to the 
beautiful! 

Through the great celebrity gained by Scott 
in his own time, there was a vast demand then 
for engravings of him. Numerous remarkable 
engravers were involved in the production of 
these things, and they have been copiously col- 
lected for the memorial display. The descriptive 
catalogue reflects a fine scholarship, and it is 
therefore by no means improbable that this at- 
tractive booklet will yet be famous and treasured 


with iconographers. ; 
grap W. G. BLAIKIE-MURDOCH 


Covington, Michigan 


THE News Letter of the Art Institute of Chicago 


tells an interesting story: “In the picturesque 


little village of Covington, in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, there is a little church, At 
one end of the interior of the church is a space, 
which, like its famous sister churches of the 
Renaissance, offered an opportunity for an altar 
decoration. It happens that there is a summer 
school of painting in this little village, presided 
over by Elmer A. Forsberg, head of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in the school of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, Mr. Forsberg at once noted 
the vacant space, which seemed silently sending 
forth an appeal to be utilized, He got busy, 
measured the space and during the past winter 
gave it as one of the problems for his class in the 
Art Institute School. As a result a fine altar 
piece, painted in oil, by Theodore J. Johnson, 
Jr., one of his students, and depicting “The 
Last Supper,” will become the prized possession 
of the little Lutheran church in Covington, This 
painting is in triptych form and measures ap- 
proximately eight feet by twelve. When the 
good farmers of the district, who are largely 
Finns, heard that Mr. Forsberg, who, by the 
way, is the accredited consul of Finland to 
Chicago, intended to supply them, without 
cost, a fine mural painting, they came to him in 
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gratitude and said: ‘We will build an apse at the 
altar end of the church to house the painting, 
and the apse will be large enough to contain a 
study and an anteroom.’ Then the architec- 
tural department of the Industrial Art School in 
the Art Institute began to function and the 
problem given the students was to design the 
apse. The plan drawn by Edward Westervelt, 
under his instructor, Theodore Hofmeester, Jr., 
was gratefully accepted by the congregation of 
the church, Other students designed an altar 
table, a twelve-armed candlestick and a railing 
which is to be carved by the students It is 
predicted that the little church in the Finnish 
village of Covington will become the mecca for 
many of the tourists and sightseers who annuaily 
visit this picturesque country in the Michigan 
peninsula.” 


Landscape Protection—U. S. A. 


Because of the increasing demand for a list of 
advertisers who do not abuse the landscape, the 
National Council for the Preservation of Road- 
side Beauty proposes to build up such a list and 
to circulate it to inquirers as well as to the mem- 
bership of coSperating organizations. More and 
more people, tired of the litter and confusion 
that the billboard industry and its supporters 
spread along our highways and byways, want to 
know how they can make their opinions con- 
crete enough to influence the minority now 
creating the nuisance. As so often happens, it 
is a case of two active minorities and a great, 
disinterested majority. But the balance of 
power between these active groups seems to be 
changing very definitely. More of the inert 
majority are following the urge for neat and un- 
distracting roadsides. 

The proposed White List will ccntain the 
names of those advertisers who now keep and 
plan to keep their outdoor advertising within 
corporate limits and out of obviously non-com- 
mercial districts. Those interested may secure 
additional information by writing the National 
Council for Protection of Roadside Beauty, 119 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


New Museum— University of 
Oregon 


IN JUNE was dedicated at Eugene, Oregon, the 
Museum of Art erected as a memorial to former 
President P, L. Campbell of the University of 
Oregon. The dedication exercises included an 
address by President Arnold Bennett Hall, the 
blessing of the Campbell Memorial Court by the 
Bishop of Oregon, and the singing of “No Blade 
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Robert Hefferan: Rex Sobers 


Third Annual Exhibition of Student Sculpture, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 


of Grass Can Flourish but Heaven Has Sent It 
Dew,” a chorale of Johann Sebastian Bach, by the 
Polyphonic Choir of the University. 

This dedication is another evidence of the ful- 
fillment of the great plans which President Hall 
has been developing at the University, plans 
which involve not only making the faculty and 
students conscious of the value cf the arts, but 
also making the University a center from which 
this influence will spread throughout the state. 


University Sculpture—Michigan 


WHILE the fine arts are far from being entirely 
neglected in American colleges and universities, 
they are, in the majority of cases, still confined 
to the status of lecture courses designed mote to 
encourage critical understanding on the part of 
the many whose contact with art will always be 
that of a spectator, rather than the seeking out 
and development of the few who have actual 
creative ability. Even where practical work is 
offered, it is usually in connection with technical 
courses in architecture or landscape design, where 
creation must necessarily be bent along pre- 
scribed lines, 

Four years ago the University of Michigan de- 
cided that if talented students in science de- 


Helen V. Bailey: Meditation 
Third Annual Exhibition of Student Sculpture, University of Michigan 


served special opportunity to work on original 
problems, and would be the better scientists for 
so doing as a part of their general college train- 
ing, the same principle should hold good with 
students who wished to express themselves in 
the fine arts. The Carnegie Corporation quickly 
interested itself in the project, concurring with 
the University’s statement of principle: “Recog- 
nizing the incalculable value of the creative arts, 
both in giving outlet to creative genius and in 
providing the greatest of all recreational outlets 
to the citizenry of a civilized nation, we wish to 


establish a school of creative arts at the earliest - 


possible moment, which will serve these and 
other worthy purposes. American education 
needs support and encouragement in these mat- 
ters.” In 1928 the Corporation granted the Uni- 
versity one hundred thousand dollars to initiate 
its programme and prove its theory that creative 
art could be advantageously taught in connection 
with a general background of higher education. 

Although the activities of the fine arts at 
Michigan were generally expanded on the basis of 
this grant, the most significant development was 
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the establishment of classes in sculpture. To 
head the work, Avard Fairbanks, of Oregon, came 
to the University as Associate Professor of Sculp- 
ture. Still a young man, Professor Fairbanks has 
a long native and foreign training behind him, a 
Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship and an ex- 
tensive teaching experience. At Michigan he 
was given a free hand to pick those students who 
seemed to have real talent and to develop his 
courses, free from pedagogical restraint. 

Since the beginning of the first classes in 1929, 
the fourth floor of old University Hall has be- 
come a hive of activity unequaled on the campus. 
The problem quickly became one not of finding 
University students interested in creative work 
but of keeping the classes within reasonable size, 
so that the close contact between teacher and 
pupil necessary in this type of teaching should 
not suffer. The workers are serious in their 
efforts; prescribed class periods are the minimum 
of the time that most put on their attendance at 
the studio; and few indeed are the studies at 
the University that receive such loyal and en- 
thustastic attention. 


Frank G. Harrison: War Leading Humanity to Destruction 
Third Annual Exhibition of Student Sculpture, University of Michigan 


For three years the classes in sculpture have 
held annual May exhibitions, at which such 
guest critics as Lorado Taft and Hermon A. 
MacNeil found much to praise, both in the qual- 
ity of the work and the principle that creative art 
could go hand in hand with and benefit from a 
background of academic training. The 1932 
show in Ann Arbor was visited by nearly six 
thousand persons, and some of the students ex- 
hibited works with the Michigan Artists at their 
annual show at the Detroit Institute of Art. 

A thorough training in the theory and tech- 
nique of sculpture is necessary to future free ex- 
pression, Professor Fairbanks believes, and every 
student must master the fundamentals before he 
is given free rein. In the advanced courses in 
creative sculpture and professional problems the 
student’s wishes dictate style and subject, with 
critical advice only from the instructor. The 
questions as to whether creative art should and 
can be advantageously given as a part of a uni- 
versity training has been definitely decided for 
Michigan, 

RoGER W. Morrissey 


National Theatre Conference 


THE National Theatre Conference, established 
through the American Association for Adult 
Education by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, has as its purpose “to serve collectively 
the interests of the American Theatre.” As an 
editorial in the New York Times put it, “It is the 
consensus of opinion among present members 
that ‘the importance of the theatre in social and 
educational life must depend finally not on what 
happens in New York but in America as a whole.’ 
The freedom of local activities is not to be cur- 
tailed by the central bureau. On the contrary, 
regional independence is to be stimulated, the 
bureau merely acting as a collector and distribu- 
tor of ideas, information and instruction on the 
business side. . Practical help will also be 
extended by the bureau’s booking office. It 
should help a community theatre to balance its 
budget if lecturers, dancers, movies and even 
professional touring companies of high standard 
could use the building during empty weeks or 
evenings.” 
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Dr. Wilfrid T. Dempster: Gbaga 
Third Annual Exhibition of Student Sculpture, Uni- 

versity of Michigan 


Lincoln Statue—Fort Wayne 


AMERICA’S newest memorial to Abraham Lin- 
coln, an heroic bronze statue of the martyred 
president in which he is depicted as a young man 
of twenty-one, is to be dedicated this autumn 
with fitting ceremonies at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
The statue, executed by Paul Manship, is being 
erected on the plaza of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company’s building. 

Manship’s conception of Lincoln presents the 
young frontiersman leaning easily against an oak 
stump, symbolic of his sturdy background. An 
American hound dog, such as the boy always had 
for company in his pilgrimages through the 


woods, is resting its nose against his knee, the 
familiar rail-splitting ax is in the foreground, 
and in Lincoln’s hand is a book. On each face 
of the pedestal is to be a medallion representing 
characteristics with which Lincoln’s name is al- 
ways associated—patriotism, justice. charity and 
fortitude. With the pedestal and base the statue 
will arise twenty-four feet above the sidewalk; 
the figure itself is about twelve feet high, 

When Mr. Manship was given the commission 
four years ago he was asked to depict Lincoln as 
a Hoosier youth, inasmuch as the statue is to 
stand in the state where Lincoln spent fourteen 
formative years of his life. 

Commenting on the monument Mr. Manship 
said: “The desire to represent the young Lincoln 
as a dreamer and a poet rather than as the rail- 
splitter was uppermost in my mind, These 
qualities were selected as being most important 
in view of the greatness of Lincoln’s later ac- 
complishments and without which the idealism 
and clarity of his future would never have been 
possible. 

“Everyone has heard or-«read the steries of 
Lincoln’s ycuthful physical prowess, and so we 
have depicted Lincoln as the brawny youth that 
he was. The axe tells the story of his rail-splitting 
days. The book symbolizes his intellectual fac- 
ulties; and the dog reminds us of his exceptional 
love for animals as well as the greater feeling of 
human sympathy and protectiveness. His clothes 
I decided to make to represent linsey-woolsey 
homemade shirt, butkskin trousers, and boots.” 

Mr. Manship divided his time on the statue 
between his studios in New York and Paris, and 
when the plaster model was finally completed he 
personally supervised the bronze casting, which 
was done in Brussels. 


Art and Religion—New York 


Rutu St Dents has announced that she is open- 
ing a center for the training of aspirants in the 
religious dance and drama. Artists today, she 
feels, show signs of turning towards religion for 
inspiration and content after considerable jour- 
neyings in the wilderness of cynicism and dis- 
illusionment. Convinced religionists in their 
turn are seeking in the arts the beauty that is 
needed for the fulfillment of truth. 

“We plan,” says Miss St. Denis, “to prepare 
for a new field in religious education: our con- 
cern is to build up in our group not only a faith 
but controls insuring spiritual realization, and a 
truly artistic (i.e., disciplined) medium of ex- 
pression. Our center will be a laboratory for the 
production of drama and dance-drama of a 
religious character. The present plans call for 
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the organization of a dramatic company of pro- 
fessional artists, as well as aang of leaders in 
the amateur field, . . .” 

The Society of Spiritual Arts, a3 which this 
new center will be the training school, was organ- 
ized a year ago and has since been experimenting 
quietly. This new step is the result partly of 
a demand for more regular training of those 
who wish to lead the work in churches, and 
partly of a call from artists who realize the basic 
importance of religion to their art. 

WILLIAM H, BRIDGE 


Fine Arts Fellowship—lllinois 


DorotHy DELANcy of Lancaster, Ohio, has 
been appointed by the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Illinois as the first Kate Neal Kinley 
Memorial Fellow, and Evelyn Swarthout of 
Lawrence, Kansas, has been named as alternate. 

This Fellowship was established by Dr. David 
Kinley, President Emeritus of the University of 
Illinois, in 1931, to promote advanced study in 
the fine arts and as a memorial to the late Mrs. 
Kinley, who shed great influence in promoting 
these and similar interests in the University. 

The Fellowship is open to graduates of the 
College of Fine and Applied Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and to graduates of similar in- 
stitutions of equal educational standing whose 
principal or major studies have been in music, 
art, or architecture. The monetary value of the 
Fellowship is one thousand dollars; this sum is 
to be used by the recipient toward defraying the 
expenses of a year’s advanced study of the fine 
arts in America or abroad. 

Miss DeLancy was graduated from the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music with the degree of 
Bachelor of Music in 1929. For the past three 
years she has been an instructor in piano in the 
School of Music in the University of Illinois. 

There were twenty-nine candidates for the 
Fellowship coming from all sections of the 
country. The Fellowship is administered by 
Dean Rexford Newcomb of the College of Fine 
Arts, Director Frederic B. Stiven of the School 
of Music, and Professor E. J. Lake, head of 
the Department of Art. 


American Women Painters—Paris 


A Group of American women artists of Paris 
recently organized an exhibition along original 
lines. Their number was made up, not necessarily 
of notable names, but of a number that generally 
accept certain so-called plastic aims. The paint- 
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Paul Manship: Abraham Lincoln, the Hoosier 
Youth 


Executed for the Plaza of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company Building, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


ing and sculpture shown were not in the least ex- 
treme or eccentric but were, nevertheless, de- 
cidedly “modern” in the sense that they were all 
done with what is known as “symphonic” com- 
position. The aim of the exhibition, according 
to its organizer, Bertha Fanning Taylor, was to 
show to the Paris public a phase of American 
painting that was by virtue of the acceptance of 
“modernism” neither cerebral nor literary, still 
less sentimental. 

The exhibition was received with considerable 
enthusiasm; the small Galerie Zak in which it 
was held was crowded to its utmost at the 
vernissage. There was wide variety in the sub- 


Gordon Grant: Reredos Painting 
Presented by the Artist to the Chapel of Our Saviour, Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 


ject matter chosen by this group of American- 
born women. 

Among those artists exhibiting were: Mary 
Asburton, Lillian Cotton, Sybil Emerson, Lillian 
Fisk, Jeane Foster, Gwen Le Gallienne, Ethel 
Mars, Thalia Malcolm, Marjory Nahl, Jane 
Powers, Janet Scudder, Bertha Fanning Taylor, 
Ivy Troutman, Mary Day Watrous, Mabel 
Gardner Jeanne Henley, Frances Mackay, 

BERTHA FANNING TAYLOR 


Reredos for Seamen’s Chapel, 
New York 


THE reredos painting by Gordon Grant in the 
Chapel of Our Saviour, Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute, New York, is realistic in its treatment, yet 
imaginative in its effect. Just’as the visitor to 
the Grand Canyon is impressed by the majesty 
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and grandeur of nature, so every one who loves 
the sea will find in this picture that which he 
loves. 

The painting has no title, and perhaps that is 
just as well, for it suggests many ideas. 

The sailor who has stood on the deck under a 
tropical sky is reminded of past voyages. To 
most of the hundreds of seafarers who have seen 
it, it proclaims Creation, Space, Light, Eternity 
—the sailor’s Be-all and End-all—expressed by 
the mysterious blending of sea and sky and 
horizon. : 

Since this is a seamen’s church, the artist has 
wisely selected a subject about which all sailors 
cannot but agree: the eternal beauty of great ex- 
panses of open water. Seafarers find it almost 
impossible to put into words the feeling of ela- 
tion they have when they can look out over the 
sea again. Mr. Grant has succeeded in catching 
in this picture those aspects of the high seas 
which are most elemental and most inspiring. 
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Burton K. Johnson: Nuremburg 
Exhibition of the Work of Fellows of the American Academy in Rome 


Housing in Philadelphia 
ALL who are interested in the creation and 
beautification of residences have been much con- 
cerned in recent months by the difficulty people 
haye had in completing the financing of homes 
purchased in the era of good and apparently as- 
sured incomes. This matter of loss by fore- 
closure has been studied by the Joint Welfare 
Committee of the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board. The result has been that a committee 
has been formed to consult with owners who are 
having financial difficulties, advise them as to 
procedure, intercede when advisable with mort- 
gage holders and in other ways aid in adjustment 
to avoid the loss of sayings put into houses. The 
lan has worked so well that it seems advisable 
to call it to the attention of those facing similar 
situations in other localities. A detailed account 
of this plan may be had by applying to the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C, 


American Academy Show—Rome 


IN May the American Academy in Rome held 
an exhibition of the work of its Fellows, thereby 
giving an opportunity to compare their work 


with that produced at the other national acade- 
mies such as the British, French, and German 
schools. The American exhibition contained 
ninety-six exhibits in the fields of architectural 
drawing, painting, sculpture, and etchings. A 
stimulating and mature note is lent the work of 
the Fellows by the unified approach to the arts 
of painting, sculpture, landscape architecture, 
architecture, and graphic arts, all of which are 
studied by travel and comparison with a view 
to stressing their interrelation. 


English Lecturers 


Ir Is significant to note that the Institute of 
International Education is sponsoring two lec- 
turers in the field of the arts during the coming 
season. Clough Williams-Ellis, the President 
of the Design and Industry Association, Chair- 
man of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
Wales, and so on, is one of the leading British 
architects who sees architecture as concerned 
with the planning of towns and districts as well 
as of buildings. The general theme of his lec- 
tures will be “Modern Architecture, Planning, 
and Design: their Place in our Civilization and 
their Effect as Background on our Lives.” 

The other art lecturer announced is Alec 
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Sidney B. Waugh: St. Martin 
Exhibition of the: Work of Fellows of the American Academy in Rome 


Miller, well-known sculptor in wood and stone, 
who lives in the picturesque village of Chipping 
Camden, England. Mr. Miller is best known in 
this country for his portraits in wood; his work 
in this field is unique. With the exception of 
one Frenchman, practically no one else since the 
sixteenth century has used wood as a medium 
for portraiture. The purpose of his lectures is to 
stimulate interest in the art of sculpture, es- 
pecially in its relation to the interpretation of 
history, and as a record of the social life which 
produced it, 

More detailed information about the possi- 
bility of securing these speakers may be had by 
addressing The Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Community Contest—Arkansas 


THE Arkansas Farmer, Little Rock, is carrying on 
a state-wide Home Beautification Contest, hav- 
ing offered as a prize a loving cup for the county 
or community showing the greatest improve- 
ment over a five-year period. Communities are 
urged to clean out fence rows, get rid of unsightly 
old houses along roads, improve lawns, and in 
general make the community a more beautiful 
place in which to live. 
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Art at Exeter Academy 


Tue Phillips Exeter Bulletin mentions new activ- 
ity in the field of art. Such a movement is 
thoroughly in accord with the beautification and 
general improvement of this already splendid 
school, Says the Bulletin: “The George Sutro 
Loewenstein Foundation is now beginning what 
is hoped may be in time a Department of the 
Fine Arts... .” Exhibits are held of the ma- 
terial already on hand in a way that connects the 
arts directly with the regular school curriculum. 
The Bulletin continues, “An experiment may 
be made also of having a visiting instructor give 
lessons in freehand drawing . . . to such students 
as may wish to develop their talents. The 
Foundation will probably carry out this plan in 
conjunction with the art collection which it is 
making. ... It will do for the present what- 
ever is possible to encourage and aid the fine arts 
in the Academy both as an adjunct to the several 
departments of the school and as a field of 
interest and study in itself.” 

Another of the grand old institutions is ap- 
parently becoming more keenly aware than ever 
before that discipline and control need not be 
unlovely and unbeautiful. 
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Jobn Neagle: Gilbert Stuart 


From “Gilbert Stuart,” Reviewed on Page 188 
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New Books on Art 


Gilbert Stuart 


By William T. Whitley. The Harvard University 
Press, Publishers. Price, $5.00. 


It is interesting to see the revived interest in 
early American painters, stimulated, no doubt, 
by the Bicentennial. One of the recent evidences 
of this interest is the publication of Gilbert Stuart 
by Professor William T. Whitley. The author 
has done a real service in gathering together the 
material here presented, The life of Stuart, so 
inadequately recorded in his few letters and the 
sparse diaries and letters of his contemporaries, is 
here at last made more real, thanks to ex- 
haustive study and investigation. Mr. Whitley 
draws a vivid picture of Stuart, the un-business- 
like painter who was so concerned with the life 
of his own day that no thought of future records 
of his portraits seems to have entered his head. 

One is again greatly impressed that a man of 
Stuart’s prominence could have spent several pro- 
tracted periods without leaving any clues as to 
his activity. There is a distinct contrast between 
Stuart and Sully in this respect; the latter was 
so meticulous in the keeping of his records that 
many students have blessed his memory. 

Stuart’s carelessness makes one realize more 
than ever that a valuable part of the training of a 
portrait painter should be a course in business 
which would emphasize the importance of mak- 
ing and keeping full records of date and sitter. 

Mr. Whitley traces the rise of Stuart from his 
early days as an unpretentious young man, arriy- 
ing in England to work under West, to the fop- 
pish Stuart at the end of his English period be- 
fore he left in a hurry for Ireland, apparently on 
account of pressure from onan. Finally we 
see him in his last period in Boston, where he had 
become exceedingly careless of his personal ap- 
pearance and was still pressed by creditors and 
harried by the rivalry of younger painters who 
came to Boston with adequate introductions. 

This new contribution to the various writings 


on Stuart reénforces his importance as an indi- — 


vidual and as a painter who, despite his long life 
abroad, maintained much of his original American 
quality and was less influenced by his English 
contemporaries than were most of the Americans 
who spent protracted periods in England. The 
more we learn of the man and the artist, the 
more we are impressed with the significance of 
his life in the development of the arts on this 
side of the Atlantic. 
F. A. W. 
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The History of Taste 


By Frank P. Chambers. Columbia bag Press, 
Publishers. Price, $4.25. 


Mr. Chambers has written an interesting and 
instructive book, a book of great value to every 
student of art and to every student of cultural 
history, and he has done his work in a scholarly 
and workmanlike manner, but he has not written 
a history of taste. This so-called history of taste 
really is a history of art talk, a thing which 
hitherto has flourished when taste has faltered. 
Classical taste in architecture was expressed by 
the Parthenon, not by Vitruvius. It was a dead 
classicism that brought forth Vitruvius. It was 
the century which discarded Donatello’s and 
Della Robbia’s singing balconies in the Duomo 
of Florence that became definitely articulate on 
the subject of art. Taste was the normal attitude 
of the mediaeval mind, but it had little or noth- 
ing to say about taste; it did not even have a word 
for what the modern age has meant by beauty. 
The fact that the author scrupulously refrains 
from judgments of taste, and confines himself 
strictly to literary data, confirms this criticism, 
for how could a history of taste ignore the im- 
mediate manifestation of taste in the work of art? 

However, Mr. Chamber’s book is an impor- 
tant step toward the understanding of art; | am 
inclined to say even that it is essential to the 
clear understanding of art. It gives us a vivid 
and concise account of the development of that 
general art talk which is the matrix of art criti- 
cism and of art philosophy, or aesthetics. The 
history. of European taste still remains to be 
written, and when it is written it must be written 
from the standpoint of art appreciation and not 
from that of literary scholarship. There is need 
for such a history. It would help us to recover 
taste by showing that taste is not a rational func- 
tion but an intuitive one, a function developed 
through contact with beautiful things, especially 
when that contact is activated by analytical ob- 
servation and artistic creation. Art talk sepa- 
rated from these vitalizing contacts has proved an 
obstacle in the way to taste. 

This does not mean that we should stop talk- 
ing about art. It means that artistic creation and 
appreciation must come first, and when we have 
created something worth talking about and have 
truly appreciated it, then and then only is it 
time to talk about it. Life is destined to ration- 
alize its experiences, but it must learn to do this 
without falling under the sway of its rationaliz- 


Gilbert Stuart: James Perkins 
From “Gilbert Stuart,” Reviewed on Page Opposite 


ing. The tap-root of life is intuition, not reason. 
Philosophy breaks down many of the obstacles 
in the way of life, and it may even hold the 
course once set by intuition, but never can life 
become a philosophical construction. 

The usefulness of the book, therefore, is con- 


ditioned by the recognition of the fact that it 
does not describe the development of taste, but 
rather the artistic theorizing which an artistically 
impotent age substitutes for taste. It is a dan- 
gerous book, misleading, and a hindrance to 
progress toward genuine appreciation. 
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The first chapter, which, as the author puts it, 
describes the apparent absence of an aesthetic 
consciousness in the Middle Ages, is the most 
misleading of all. What the mediaeval mind 
lacked was not taste, but only the articulate 
awareness of its taste, a taste which in refine- 
ment and surety has not been equaled by any 
epoch of modern age, the celebrated Renaissance 
not excepted. The author tells us that the 
mediaeval artist recognized no artistic canons. 
True enough. But the high beauty of his work 
is indisputable evidence of his taste. The quality 
of our work is the only criterion by which our 
taste can be justly judged, and since that quality 
can be appreciated only from the standpoint of 
taste, a history of taste can be written only by a 
man of taste, and it can make its appeal only to 
the man of taste. 

Mr. Chambers evidently is not the man to 
write the history of taste. “Taste,” he says, 
“changes with the generations, and no one taste 
is more worthy or abiding than another.” This 
comes near being true of the art talk of the 
modern Western world, but those who have 
enjoyed first-hand artistic experience know that 
it is not true of taste. They have developed 
within themselves a faculty of aesthetic judg- 
ment which renders verdicts that exactly cor- 
respond with the aesthetic judgment of all the 
spontaneously creative epochs of human history: 
Primitive, Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Indian, 
Chinese, Islamic, Byzantine, and Mediaeval, and 
the objective validity of which is certified by this 
coincidence in a manner that leaves no ques- 


tion or doubt. 
ERNST JONSON 


Early American Painting 


By Frederic Fairfield Sherman. In the Century Library 
of American Antiques, Waldo R. Browne, General 
Editor. The Century Company, Publishers. Price, 
$4.00. 

Professor Sherman’s handbook of American 


painting in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies is a useful index to the names and dates 


of painters, but, unfortunately, it is not much - 


more. With all due respect for the large number 
of painters listed and the limitations of space, 
the book is curiously empty of the information 
that one would expect it to contain. Instead of 
an exact description of the characteristics of a 
painter’s work, we are given a colorless opinion 
of its merit, There is no attempt to give a com- 
plete list of each painter’s known works, or even 
of his principal works. Usually a few are men- 
tioned without reference to the collections in 
which they may be found. Descriptions of works 
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mentioned are inadequate. They are, in fact, not 
descriptions but statements of subject with some 
opinion on supposed merit. Biographical infor- 
mation, which takes up most of the space, 1s 
fragmentary. Even after making allowance for 
the fact that information on this subject is often 
limited, one has the impression that the author 
has set down hastily any facts that happened to 
occur to him, making no attempt to give the 
most important known facts concisely. A fage 
is sometimes filled with gossip about the subject 
of a portrait, his family, and the history of his 
environment, to the complete exclusion of perti- 
nent facts about the painting or artist in question. 

The careless, unscholarly, and scrappy way in 
which the book is slung together is emphasized 
by the treatment cf illustrations. They appear 
to be inserted at random every few pages, not 
always in the order in which they are mentioned 
in the text, and almost always far removed from 
the place where they are mentioned. The illus- 
trations of oil portrait painting run over into the 
chapter on Miniature Painters. Two landscapes 
are inserted in the chapter on Historical Painters, 
and so forth. The index to the illustrations 
gives the subject of each painting but not the 
name of the artist, a system which becomes 
particularly absurd when one strikes the title 
“Self-Portrait” and has to turn to the page to 
discover whose self-portrait it is! 

The book is a lamentable performance on the 
part of the author and the publisher alike. The 
lists of painters, and» the bibliography are the 
only readily useful parts of the book. The illus- 
trations are many and interesting, though badly 
indexed. From the rest one may cull curious 
and interesting information presented in a 
fashion calculated to dull all curiosity and 


interest. 
GORA 


Books Received through July 31, 1932 


In Search of the Antique, by Thomas Rohan. 
Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, Publish- 
ers. Price, $3.50. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. The 
American Academy in Rome, Publishers. 
The Teaching of Art, by Margaret E. Mathias. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. Price, 

$3.00, 

Tobacco among the Karuk Indians of California, by 
John P, Harrington, The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Publishers. Price, $.80. 

With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 18 51. Mayer’s 
Diary. Edited by Theodorac Blengen. The 
Minnesota Historical Society, Publishers. 
Price, $2.50. 
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Our NOVEMBER ISSUE” 
Vol. XXII No. 5 


OUT OF PRINT 


INCE we still have a demand for this 
issue we will buy back a limited num- 
ber of used copies at 25 cents each. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE oF ART 
BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Industrial Design, Teacher Train- 
ing, Architectural Construction, Archi- 

tecture. 


38 Studios 


46th Year 


97 Instructors 
Catalogue on request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, DIRECTOR 
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Poker Chips and Playing 
Card Set in Beautiful 
Case 


Artistic Designs 


A Lovely Gift 


$2.00 Postpaid 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ADDRESS 


DAVID NICHOLS CoO. 
KINGSTON, GEORGIA 


EXHIBITIONS—NEW YORK 
MUSEUMS AND ASSOCIATIONS — 


American Women’s Association, 353 West 57th 
Street. Oil paintings, including circulating 
entries, to October 1. 

Art Center, 65 East 56th Street. The Designer 
and Industry, an exhibition of art and in- 
dustry to October 1. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Taste of 
Today in Masterpieces of Painting before 
1900, Gallery D 6, July 10 through October 
2; Washington Bicentennial Exhibition, As- 
sembly Room from Alexandria, Va. (M 16), 
through November 27; European Printed 
Fabrics of the XIX Century, Gallery H 15, 
through October 2; Embroidered and Lace 
Handkerchiefs, Gallery H 19, through Octo- 
ber 30; Etching in the Netherlands, XVI and 
XVII Centuries, Galleries K 37-40, and Re- 
cent Accessions in the Egyptian Department, 
Third and Fifth Egyptian Rooms, continued. 

The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street. 
Summer exhibition of paintings and sculpture 
from the Bliss collection, private collections, 
and the Museum’s permanent collection, 

National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park. Members’ 
Annual Exhibition of small paintings, through 
the summer. 

The New York Public Library. Chiaroscuro Prints 
through Four Centuries, Room 321, through 
November; Recent Additions, Room 316, 
through November. 


GALLERIES 


Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street. Exhibi- 
tion of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, through the summer. 

Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street. Paintings, 
water colors and etchings by American artists, 
through the summer. 

Demotte Gallery, 25 East 78th Street. Roman- 
esque, Gothic and classical works of art, 
through the summer. 

Ferargil, Inc., 63 East 57th Street. Portraits, 
landscapes, etchings, engravings, and garden 
sculpture, through the summer. 

G. R. D. Studio, 58 West 55th Street. Group 
show of selected paintings, through summer. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57th St. Paint- 
ings by young Americans, through the summer. 

M. Knoedler & Company, 14 East 57th Street. 
Selected paintings of the French and American 
Schools, through the summer. 

Lexington Galleries, 160-162 Lexington Avenue. 
Summer exhibition of Water Colors, Historic 
Ornament Design and Costume, Posters, Tex- 
tiles, and Murals. 
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SENTINEL 


DEEP NIGHT . . . before the first grey 
streaks of dawn silver the eastern 
sky. On a table beside the bed rests 
a little black instrument... silent, 
unobtrusive, seemingly inert there 
in the stillness. It is the telephone, 
sentinel of the night. 

Ready to call a policeman at the 
first unexplained sound . . . ready to 
summon the fire department at the 
first ominous whiff of smoke .. . 
primed to rouse a physician, a nurse, 
or a neighbor when illness intrudes. 
For the wired world is at the other 
end, waiting for your outstretched 
hand and your plea: “Come quickly!”’ 

Sentinel duty, of course, is a small 
part of the manifold service your 
telephone renders. The incidents of 


OF THE NIGHT 


every-day store orders, of friendly 
chats; the joy and comfort of familiar 
voices as though from across the room; 
these, too, make the telephone a 
valued member of the family. 

Behind the telephone is the nation- 
wide organization of trained minds 
and hands whose ideal is to serve you 
in a manner as nearly perfect as is 
humanly possible. Seven hundred 
thousand stockholders—men and 
women like yourself—have invested 
their money in this system of the 
people and for the people. 

The telephone is a vital link in 
the chain of modern living. It gives 
much in convenience and safety. It 
offers a wide range of usefulness. 
It serves you day and night. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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ART . TEACHER 


Y ouNne WOMAN portrait and mural painter de- 
sires position as art instructor. Graduate of 
Wellesley College and of The School of The Art 
Institute of Chicago. Two years study in France 
and Italy. Tea hing experien e. 

Avpress G. H.C. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Interior Decoration, Color, Costume, Commercial 
Art, Poster, Design, Dynamic Symmetry, Life, 
Sketch Class. Dormitory. Catalog. Felix Ma- 
hony, Pres., Dept. C. Connecticut Ave. and 
M, Washington, D.C. 


ExHIBITIONS—Continued 


Morton Galleries, 127 East 57th Street. A group 
show of water colors and oils, through summer. 

Rebn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue. Paintings and 
water colors, through the summer. 

Howard Young Gallery, 634 Fifth Ave. Paintings 
by old and modern masters, through summer. 


ART 
IN OUR COUNTRY 


A handy guide to the most 
important public works of art, 
buildings, monuments, etc. 


Remainder of the third edition 
(1927) reduced from $1.50 to 


$.75 plus postage. 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C, 


The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Penna. 
Country School (Open All Year) 

Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia 

Register now for fall and winter classes 
Beginning October 3rd 

Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life 

Decoration, Illustration, Sculpture 


Resident Instructors 
Modern Studios and Dormitories 
Outdoor Sports 


Write for particulars to 
D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


Fine Arts Insurance 


Against All Risks 


We represent the best and strongest com- 
panies, regularly entered in the principal 
States, and operating under the supervision 
of the various State insurance departments. 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Atty. 


8 South William Street 
New York 


THE AMERICAN 
ART ANNUAL 


Volume XXVIII 


The official classified directory of mu- 
seums, schools, dealers, artists and pub- 


lications featuring news of the arts. 
Names, addresses and: descriptive de- 
tails. Notes on 5,500 living American 
artists. Review of events during the past 


year, 


Price, $10.00 


25 per cent discount to Libraries, and to 
Chapters and Members of the Federation 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING 


FARRAGUT SQUARE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


THE FEDERATION is a national association 
of artists, art patrons and organizations, an educational institution, a 
national clearing house of information about the arts. Its purpose is 
to coérdinate and supplement the efforts of individuals and institutions, 
to protect good standards in art by influence on the public and on the 
agencies of local and national government. 


The work of the Federation is chiefly sup- 
ported by the contributions of members, who take this means of mak- 
ing their influence felt as patrons of the arts of the nation. 


_CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 
ENDOWMENT MEMBERSHIPS, like endowed chairs of learning 


in universities, are living monuments to the donors. 
Endowment Benefactors contribute $100,000.00 or more 
Benefactors contribute 25,000.00 or more 
Fellows for Life contribute §,000.00 or more 
Sustaining Members for Life contribute 1,500.00 or more 
Life Members contribute 500.00 or more 


ANNUAL ENDOWMENT MEMBERSHIPS provide a means of 
~ building up substantial endowment through annual payments. 


$500.00 a year 
100.00 a year 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS support the growing educational and 
recreational work of the Federation throughout the country. 
Supporting Members contribute $50.00 a year 
Contributing Members contribute 25.00 a year 
A&five Members contribute 10.00 4 year 


5.00 a year 
1.00 a year 


Note: Development of Junior Membership privilege awaits endowment 


All members of the Federation (except Junior Members) receive THE 
AMERICAN MaGAZINE OF ART and other privileges. Information in 
regard to important national services supported by membership and 
special privileges accorded members will be sent on request. 


Address: GRANT H. CODE, 
Director, Membership Department 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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lL ORO GR READIES: 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART is a coOperative venture in which 
its publisher, The American Federation of Arts, performs the function of banker. 
During 1931 this cost over $15,000—a drain which was met by special funds and cannot 
long be continued. 


More advertising revenue will help us to meet the emergency. One way to gain this 
revenue is to have more information about our readers—information that many adver- 
tisers ask us for and information which you alone can correctly give us. 


For this reason we offer to you, our readers, a questionnaire, We consider it the most 
direct and the least expensive way of gaining information of vital importance to us. 
You are urged to fill it in and return it promptly. 


. If not a professional artist, do you use artists’ materials as an amateur? 

How many automobiles are there in your immediate family? 

What ‘makés? i 5 cls shiv ie! 05 8 aie une sels ROS, Shee gece nun et ane et tale “s 
. Do you own a piano? ..... What make? 

Have you a telephone? .... . How many extensions? 9.1... 2 + ee ce wee eee 
. How many people, approximately, read your copy of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF 

ART? (e550 d oe gue. 6 ois eave Wael sie certe (ooh su aios fel eke TOMTOM ee gas nee ee c 


Approximately how many works of art of each kind have you? 
Paintings (oil and water color) 

Prints 

Sculptures 


Miscellaneous 


Your name, if you care to give it (Absolutely Confidential) 


Your address. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE Osean 


BARR BUILDING FARRAGUT SQUARE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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